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THE SPANISH EXILES. 


We have written these words with very dif- 
grent feelings from those we commonly expe- 
rience, in recording the subject on which we are 
shout to speculate. The situation of the Spanish 
Refugees is no matter on which to exercise the 
abileties of logic, or which is to be judged by the 
ws of critical severity. We are now engaged 
yt upon those imaginary afflictions which furnish 
forth the tragedy and the novel, and of which it 
gould always be the result to strengthen our be- 
grolence, and widen our sympathies with man- 
find; but we are treating of a case which calls 
forthe most earnest and immediate exercise of 
those feelings. We now neither pretend to amuse 
yor to instruct; but are happy to be called away 
fom Jiterature, to that which embodies all the 
beutiful of poetry, and all the good of philosophy, 
te giving assistance to hundreds of suffering 
drungers. Perhaps there may be, indeed, but little 
need to prove the urgency of those claims which 
we put forward on behalf of the exiled Spaniards ; 
but we should not have done our duty by our 
palérs, had we omitted to direct their attention 
to their wants, which, if they be only stated, must 

the charity of all save the utterly in- 
le. 

There are, we believe, about two hundred fa- 
wiles escaped from the unhappy peninsula, 
which would be completely destitute, but for the 
cotributions of English benevolence. The na- 
ture-of the Government which drove them out to 
prish for adhering to a constitution, accepted 
wi sworn to by the sovereign, is the best justifi- 
ation of their political principles. And there 
au be.no doubt that the only alternative open to 
them was imprisonment and death, or instant 
fight, in fear and poverty, to a land of another 
geech and another religion than theirs. For the 
most part, they were unable to preserve even a 
tic of their property from the jaws of confis- 
afion; and they stepped from the vessels that 
pice them hither upon unknown shores with 

y the means of obtaining the shelter of a 
neffor their wives and children. A subscription 
wuraised, which enabled them to hide themselves 
inthe obscure recesses of our suburbs, and to 

food sufficient for the support of life, but 
Wgeneral, too meagre and scanty for the preser- 
tition of health; and the men who had worn 
tniforms, and orders, and the robes of judges, 
were compelled to clothe themselves in rags, or 
tolurk within their wretched dwellings for want 
ten ofthese. But for the assistance then afforded 
public benevolence, — scores of families 
must literally have died of cold and hunger on the 
Prement of our streets; and the pittance which 
five them homes in garrets and cellars, was 
al that rescued them from the hospital and the 
fave. 

The necessity for new exertions of charity is 
low as urgent as ever; and the present situation 

‘Spain is even a stronger arguinent than before 


;*Btxisted, that the men whom we are called upon 


save, are in truth the friends of their country. 

re hever was an error in which the grossness 
the ignorance it displayed was more suitable 
the malignity of the motive which produced it, 
an the pretence that the Spanish exiles were 
irsty and anarchical innovators. They 

wt the heirs, representatives, and champions of 
Mold liberty of Spain. Their antagonist is an 





anarchy compounded of despotism and demo- 
eracy. Their only object was the establishment 
of legal and constituted order. The hands to 
which they would have entrusted the chief autho- 
rity in the state, were those of men possessing in- 
telligence and property. The persons to whom 
their overthrow has consigned all power, are the 
very refuse of the multitude, the most ignorant 
and barbarous of the mob, leagued in close al- 
liance with his Most Catholic Majesty. The 
strangers now thrown on our compassion are no 
selfish and brutal agitators of the bad passions 
of the crowd, but a choice portion of the strength, 
and hope, and courage, and wisdom, and morality, 
of Spain, of the embodied future of their country. 
Surely no nation ever had so facile an uccasion of 
saving another nation as England has now. For 
it is not needful to embattle legions or gather 
together armaments in a foreign quarrel, or to 
subsidise one Government to desist from war, or 
another to persevere init. But, in rescuing these 
strangers from death, we save and strengthen for 
future exertion the very mainspring which shall 
move the mechanism, wherewith may be worked 
out the well-being of their native land. It is these 
unhappy outcasts now forced to take refuge in our 
generosity, to whom the eyes of Spain are turned. 
It is these that Ferdinand fears ; and every shil- 
ling which buys a loaf for an exile is so much 
spent in nourishing a patriot, to whose arm and 
mind a great country may owe its emancipation. 
There is something in this which widens the scope 
and exalts the influence of priyate charity, and 
brings every subscriber, were it fiut of a mite, into 
co-operation with the great scheme of Providence, 
whereby will doubtless finally be secured that 
prosperity and freedom of Spain which are so es- 
sential to her progress in knowledge and virtue, 

And from what nation, we will ask, can this 
good deed so appropriately come as from our own 
—from us whose battalions, year after year, stood 
side by side in battle, and reposed together in 
camps, with the very individuals we are now called 
upon to succour? The men whom Ferdinand pro- 
claims to be traitors, are those who fought and 
toiled in common with us, to win his crown from 
a foreign usurper. The land from which they 
are driven was stained with mingled streams of 
their blood and of ours poured forth in the same 
good cause. And the voices which have so often 
re-echoed an English army’s shouts of triumph 
might be doomed, but for the charity we now so- 
licit, to curse with their dying breath that Eng- 
land which had refused to hear their supplications. 
It is, indeed, if rightly considered, a peculiar ho- 
nour, an honour to which but few nations in his- 
tory can make so large a claim, that England is 
now, as it has been for ages, the one sure refuge 
of all the unfortunate patriotism and persecuted 
virtue of Europe. We have received in turn, and 
cherished the living relics of every other great 
cause, the outcasts from every other shore: and 
shall we now suffer to perish the champions of 
Constitutional freedom ; the brave and good men, 
with their wives and their little ones, chased by a 
tyrant from the coasts of Spain? No! if there be 
one nation from whom the Spanish patriots have 
a right to look for needful aid, that nation is the 
English ; if there be one people whose illustrious 
and unhappy leaders have a just title to English 
favour and kindness, that people is undoubtedly 
the people of Spain. 

But, imperative as are in our eyes, and, we 
trust, in those of all our readers, the reflections te 





which we have just alluded, yet, thank God! we 
are not dependent for our feelings of charity and 
mercy on the consent of any political considera- 
tions. True, the Spanish exiles were driven from 
their homes because they opposed what all Eng- 
lishmen, Tory and Whig alike, must consider as a 
tremeudous evil, the license, namely, of arbitrary 
power ; but he who has never turned a single 
thought to any political question, may stand for- 
ward to assist these sufferers, in obedience to a 
loftier principle than mere sympathy with their 
public principles ; and in his breast humanity may 
—must—cry aloud, ‘ Rescue not the defender of 
freedom, not the Spaniard; but, above all, and 
before all, the man. Stretch forth your hand, not 
for the supporter of this cause or of that, not 
for the bearer of one banner or another, not for 
the man of northern or the man of southern 
tongue, but for the being in whom our nature suf- 
fers, in whom the human soul is degraded by the 
desperation of hopeless misery. Give to many 
households the means, not of returning to their 
former stations in society, not of purchasing 
one luxury, scarcely one convenience of life, 
but of procuring a scanty portion of daily bread 
and decent clothing, no of giving cultiva- 
tion, by some rude and meagre instruction, 
to children who will one day occupy in Spain 
positions requiring knowledge and the de- 
velopment of manly intellect. Nowhere awong 
Englishmen can we lay our hands on such a 
mass of actual wretchedness and threatened hor- 
rors as is presented by thesegwanderers. They ure, 
moreover, in astrange coulftry, where the various 
ways of obtaining subsistenice are far rougher 
and more obscure to them than to the native 
poor. They have no habit of that manual toil 
to which so many of them have with willing minds 
applied themselves. And, ‘above all, we would 
enforce upon our readers that the moral conse- 
quences of extreme poverty are incalculably less 
mournful and terrible to those who have always 
been struggling against its instant approaches 
than to men who have been accustomed to large 
and liberal support in the army, in commerce, in 
Government employments, and in learned pro- 
fessions. There is nothing which would be more 
likely—had we not a reverent and zealous faith in 
the power of human virtue—and by none has it 
been more beautifully displayed than by these 
poor foreigners—we should say, that nothing 
could be more certain to destroy for ever the 
spring of generous feeling and dignified principle 
than the sudden subjection to an utter wretched- 
ness, from which our own exertions can give us 
no prospect of relief. If we saw,—and in a very 
few days, unless the charity of Englishmen be 
extensively and vigorously manifested, we shall 
see many such miseries,—if we saw a man whose 
courage and wisdom had won for him in 
his own country, wealth, and respect, and 
authority, now shivering over his desolate hearth, 
and crushing his mind into itself to withdraw 
it from the spectacle of his starving children, 
whose moans br bread their mother, the delicate 
and high-born bride of his youth, is endeavouring 
to soothe even while they gnaw into her very 
heart,—we should say that the man who survived 
this, would remain either a being sq,exalted as the 
earth has seldom seen, or we fear more probably 
a reckless and savage villain, without faith either 
in the providence of God, or the goodness of man. 
The high-principled firmness of these exiles has 
undergone a test which proves the preciousness of 
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such virtue to the world ; we pray to God that our 
countrymen will not permit it to fall at last a sa- 
crifice in a struggle from which scarce any 
heroism would be likely to come forth triumphant. 
What, in fact, should we be doing by these men, 
unless we afforded them ready and effectual aid, 
but subjecting each of them to the very fate of 
Ugolino, with the difference that, instead of the 
dark walls of that*tower of famine, their dying 
eyes would behold the human beings who refused 
to save them, and they would suffer the tenfold 
agony of knowing that they were not debarred 
from bread by walls and grates, but by the hard 
hearts of their fellow-men. 


We have said but very fev, and those very 
hasty, though very sincere, words, on this engross- 
ing, this overpowering subject. We have, of 
course, been able to bring forward nothing which 
has not been repeater’ over and over, and that 
with language infinitely more powerful than ours, 
especially in one distinguished daily journal. We 
trust, also, that, before these sentences can be 
published, many stirring and affecting appeals, 
such as ma Dake all that we can have said to be 
of infinitely little importance, will have been 
uttered and attended to, at the meeting called by 
the Lord Mayor. We doubt not that the writings 
and the voices which now occupy the thoughts of 
so many, will bring a large accession to the funds 
of the Committee: we wish we could believe so 
large a one as to make it superfluous for us to 
offer any further suggestion. But there is little 
chance of any procurable supply being so plentiful 
as to exclude the need of all possible assistances ; 
and we write these lines with the view of drawing 
some harvest from a portion of the great field of 
public sympathy which might otherwise never be 
touched by the plough. There is a considerable 
body of men in the country, whose means, in 
many cases, do not permit them to manifest their 
generosity, but whose impulses, we trust, are 
almost always kind and liberal. We mean those 
literary persons whose time is devoted to the im- 
provement of the general conscience and the 
general intellect, to the creation of the beautiful 
and the discovery of the true. Men of letters are 
not commonly, either here or elsewhere, among 
the wealthy part of the community ; and, though 
it be their very business, even more peculiarly 
than it is that of other men, to cultivate all their 
feelings, were it only asa ground for the exercise 
of all their faculties, yet their circumstances too 
often prevent them from embodying their wishes 
in actions, from changing their benevolence into 
beneticence. There are probably no individuals 
whose narrow means so frequently compel them 
to restrain their practical charity for sufferings with 
which they most keenly sympathise. But would 
it not be possible that what they have they should 
give? Might they not contribute the fruits of their 
mental powers? And would it be difficult to ar- 
range a plan, in which many, we hope,.of the 
ablest and most distinguished among us, of the 
lights and glories of England, would be eager to 
co-operate? We believenot. And it has occurred 
to us as well at to some of our Correspondents 
that the publication, in behalf of the Spanish 
exiles, of a volume of miscellaneous writings, 
voluntarily supplied for the purpose, would be 
likely to meet with the approbation and be fur- 
thered by the aid of many men of talent and ce- 
lebrity, whose powers could never be more geni- 
ally exerted than for such an object, and whose 
names would make to themselves a new argument 
of immortality by beimg connected with so excel- 
lent a design. It would be a work to which men 
of all parties mighthonourably contribute ; for it 
is well that literature and charity should be bonds 
of love among those whom political difference 
may tend to disunite. The poet, the’ romance 
writer, and the essayist, would find in it a golden 
thread on which to string the jewels of their deli- 
cate and radiant thoughts; and they would come 
recommended to every eye by the mercy whereof 
they would be the emblem and the fruit. We 





eannot doubt that the sale of such a work would 
be as extensive as the motives concurring to its 
production would be admirable. And in an ege 
when the ‘profession of literature’ is but too 
often turned into the ‘trade of authorship,’ it 
were hard to doubt that thuse better spirits who 
mourn over the degradation of the arts and studies 
they love, would be eager to prove that there are 
still in England understandings and imaginations 
of anobler temper, and laboured into the most 
splendid perfection for other ends than the wages 
ot the booksellers. But the first requisite to the 
suecess of such a plan is, that at least some one 
man of well-known name and eminence would 
make himself the centre and main-spring of the 
design ; and we, who lay no claim to those titles, 
ean only promise for ourselves, that, would such a 
one step forward to the good work, all that is 
more vulgar and wearisome in his labour would 
eagerly be taken off his hands by the conductors 
of ‘ The Athenzeum, 





THE PROTESTANT. 





The Protestant; a Tale of the Reign of Queen Mary. 

By the Author of ‘ De Foix,’ ‘ The White Hoods,’ §c. 

3 vols. 12mo. Colburn. London, 1828. 

We do not object to this novel because its 
obvious purpose is to excite an intense horror 
against the Catholics of a former age, which may 
be carried to the account against them in the 
present :—we do not object to it, because the 
authoress seems to us entirely to have misunder- 
stood the principle of the Reformation, and to be, 
consequently, but an indifferent Protestant, in 
spite of her zeal against Popery :—we do not 
object to it, because it evinces a delight in the 
contemplation of the Smithfield fires, as proofs of 
Popish villainy, which seems to us alhmost a kin- 
dred feeling with the delight taken by the kindlers 
of those fires in them as punishments of Protestant 
heresy :—we object to it, simply and solely be- 
cause itisnottrue. It is not because an authoress 
can produce authority out of Fox or Burnet for 
any particular atrocity which she records of the 
professors of another faith, that she is authorised 
to fill a novel with these atrocities. Crimes ina 
novel are different things altogether from crimes 
in history. In history, they are facts related of 
individuals ; in novels, at least in such novels as 
‘ The Protestant,’ the individual is merely the 
spokesman and fireman of his class. What is 
told of Bonner, as Gilbert Bishop of London, is 
one thing,—what is told jof Bonner, when that 
name is merely used as synonymous with the word 
Papist, (to prevent, as the grammarians say of a 
a pronoun, its too frequent repetition,) is another 
and quite a different thing. The authoress of 
the present volumes, indeed, has taken good care 
that we shall not mistake her meaning on this 
point. She has carefully cut off for herself any 
retreat to the assertion, that she produced these 
facts as instances of private ferocity, and not as 
the distinguishing characteristics of a sect; for 
she has made every Papist exactly alike, with the 
exception of one individual, a Sir Riehard South- 
well, who is made rather more fool than villain, 
for the purpose of throwing into stronger relief 
the horrible character of a friar to whom he is 
in thraldom. If the authoress of this work 
were to be believed, a Papist, in the year 1553, 
might be defined to be a-person possessing all the 
attributes of the devil, with the exception of 
wisdom; and a Protestant, a person possessing 
every attribute of the Divinity, saving (possibly) 
omniscience. To set Protestants a-light was the Pa- 
pist’s main business; tohearthem phiz and crackle, 
his principal pleasure. He had, however, other 
business and pleasirres. He spent the little time, 
it appears, which he could save from his Sinith- 
field duties, in forging letters,—in bringing accu- 
sations of treason against his Protestant relations 
upon the strength of them,—in seducing and de- 
serting young women, or compelling them to 
submit to a grosser prostitution, in the shape of 
marriage, by threatening to murder their lovers 


































if they did not comply,—in ing wi 
to fi , hten youn Tak ee bers 
ng young res out of -thein.« hous 
for the sake of forcing them into submission — a oe a 
in false swearing upon every possible oceasign if | comma 
either to serve a p se, or merely for the have (da 
sure of the act,—in drmkenness, debaneherya dl pe, or l 
&e. &e. &e. Ke. Those we have described areqy {TD 
better sort of the Papists—quite the cdr gpyyy startled | 
sect. Their atrocities are nothing to those ajay bs bee? 
Horsefield and his set are in the habit of comm (“34 
ting. Our readers look incredulous ; they’ gag # YO" 6 
have a specimen. The beginni f th » ee 
P sinning of the volun@ . 
is merely an ordinary enough attempt on the pe with eS 
of a Popish priest to betray a Protestant maid ate 
to sin; but the conclusion, we. think they ho 
allow, exhibits some refinement of invention; — 

* Thornton, greatly irritated, vexed with Harpsjall “Th 
for the freedom of his discourse, angered by the lai replied 'T 
scene, and the failure of his scheme on Owen, wasjiolk Hear me 
worked up into a state of feeling equally variousanll pour, be 
wicked. He therefore resorted to a new ‘means make the 
cooling his passions, by pouring cup. after, cup dowil thesee 0! 
his throat, whilst Harpsfield followed. his examy ® Th 
Wine acts differently on. different men, accord; “yet the 
their different dispositions. With some, it brings come my 
stupidity ; in others, it awakens mirth; this man cx ¢ 
makes good-natured, and that man it renders bry gat t 
So was it now with Harpsfeld and Thornton; ig the balf 
former, it aroused the worst feelings of his natural — co» 
savage and surly temper; and in Thornton it gy uN 
birth to fierce and vehement passions. Harpsfigld ae 
length retired into an adjoining room, in order to wri from a : 
as well as he could now write, an order to the keep +i 
of the prison, to treat Owen Wilford with the utm meet, Bin 
severity. bat — } 

* Thornton arose to be-gone ; when, just asheopendl 4 y 
the door, his eye glanced on Rose Wilford, who ca 21! fo ? 
ried in one band a small pitcher of water, and int Ne 
other a lighted candle. eT heart in : 

‘ “Where are you going, Mistress Rose,” | eat we | 

“ H > » hk, jof 27? 2 2 
Thornton, ‘‘ with that stealthy pace like a thief? This nig! 

‘To my mother,” replied Rose; ‘‘ she is feverisl In plain 
and begged me to fetch her water to drink.” of hady-love 

* “Come here, Mistress, for a moment ;” said Thor ‘ Rose 
ton, * for I must speak to you.” be the w1 

* Rose hesitated, pleaded her mother’s ‘iliness; agg racks anc 
was about to pass on. : energy o 

«“’Nay!” said Thornton. ‘If it likes young wheat 
obey me, | will take care your mother has nd grace it. 
attendance of yours. And I will cause you’ te God, and 
locked up in Munday Hole for the night.” » ‘*Na 

‘Rose, greatly alarmed at the thought. that ond | 
mother might be deprived of her attendance at 4 ti my indul, 
when she so much needed it, reluctantly o , From th 
entered the room as she was commanded. Thom aM hin 
shut the door, took the pitcher and the candle fg ‘“Is! 
her hand, and placed them on the table. Por dmg andsbe ; 
ment, he stood silent, gazing upon Rose, ‘as'if candle tn 
hardly knew his own purpose in having detained lq other.” 
The recollection of the treatment that her the wash 
so lately experienced at the hands of the Bishop, swél by the ju 
with indignation the bosom of his’ daughter tg him, he : 
unable wholly to repress the expression of her feeling who was 
she now asked him if he had called hér into the ro obeyed tl 
only to add cruelty to cruelty, ‘You tore my fath ticulate 1 
from me,” continued Rose, “ before | could beg } gire her 
blessing. I beseech you, then, do not deprive ‘me daring b 
my mother’s. Let me return to her; for she is, p4 tested, 
haps, upon her death-bed.” And Rose wiped away Hary 
tear that started to her eye as she spoke. Thorntor 

« «© And what are such vile old aoe to thee, on b 
to thee, my pretty damsel ?” replied Thornton.“ “ined, 
death now Aa pA the one, he will Bat show l pat 
the way to the place of the wicked before the oth Jon 





’ ou 
goes there also. But you are young, and; by St. Mag M: 


lovely too. You should think of life, and thie en a He 
ment of it.” * -_ z 
« « Do not dare,” said Rose, boldly, ‘* thas , hy e 
rently to name my beloved parents to me. 40 al “Ye 
teach me to hate the very sight of you.” rs : ; 
« Hate the sight of me!” said Thoraton. “Wt ian jae 
Sweetheart ! it shall be your own fault if Yam not! me 2” 
kindest friend to you that you have in the world. 3 
swear it by this pretty little hand—I swear that I Fa 
be as tender, and as kind, and as loving to you'#s— lke, 
- “ Let me go, wretch !”” exclaimed Rose, Or . WS 
appeal to the Cardinal against you. Queen } <4 
self shall know of this insult.” — 0 


« “ Tush! tush !” said Thornton ; -“‘ the Cardinal harlot j 
the Queen must have long ears, indeed, if they¢ . 
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year you in London. And remember that you are in 
ny house, and in my power at Canterbury.” 

rs | your power,” cried Rose ; “ once more, 
| comm you to let me go. Unhand me!—You 
jave dared, 'to bold me here by violence—unhand 
pe, or I will raise the house with my cries !” 

«“ This house is too much used to hear cries, to be 

by them,” replied Thornton ; “‘ many a heretic 

jus been put to the question under my reof—” 

‘ Barbarous villain!” said Rose ; ‘‘ do you exult 
in your cruelty ?”” 

‘You defy me, do you?” continued Thornton, 
with considerable passion; ‘ why, are you not in my 

wer?” 

« No,” answered Rose; ‘‘I am in the power of 
one who can crush thee,—in the power of God him- 


‘That's bold for a heretic to assert, however,” 
replied Thornton. *‘ Once more, J offer you fair terms. 
Hear me : we must from this hour—ay, from this very 
pour, be either friends or mortal foes. 1 leave you to 
make the choice ; though | would rather win you than 
the see of Canterbury.” 

® There is, there can be no choice,” said Rose ; 
“yet there is one way by which even you might be- 
come my friend, and | would—” 

« Speak it,”” replied Thornton, eagerly,— only 

it! What way? what is it? Iwill give you 


half of all that Ihave, if you want this world’s 
a? 
“No,” said Rose, “ not that. Free my father 
from a prison; spread abroad these doors ; send my 
mother and myself back to our peaceful home, to 
meet him there on his return ;—do that, and I will 
forgive you all the past; 1 will call you a friend in- 
deed.” 


“You forgive me! You make terms for friend 

ip’ replied Thornton ; “ why, you have a stout 
heart in that little body, Mistress Rose ; and it almost 

i me to think you will make me your enemy, 
Bit we have gone too far to stand on niceties now. 
This night must decide between us for friends or foes. 
In plain English, I ask once more, will you be my 
lady-love 2” 

Rose looked at him scornfully ; ‘‘ I would rather 
be the wretch,” she said, “‘ condemned by you to your 
racks and your fires.” And she added, with a peculiar 

of manner, “‘ I could almost blush for you, 
when.J look upon your gown, and think how you dis- 
gre it. How dare you stand there in the sight of 
God, and thus disgrace His ministry ?” 

‘“ Nay, then,” cried Thornton ; “ this insolence is 
beyond bearing. Harpsfield has reproached me with 
wyindulgence towards you. He shall do it no longer. 
From this hour, know me for your enemy ; I give you 
up to him.” 

‘1 shall return to my mother,” said Rose calmly ; 
and she advanced towards the table, and took up the 
candle in one hand, and the pitc':er of water in the 
other. Thornton looked at her stedfastly, incensed at 
theunshaken firmness of her manner; and, maddened 
by the just but severe reproaches she had cast upon 
him, -he rushed out of the room, called to Harpsfield, 
who was in the next chamber, and, as the Archdeacon 
obeyed the summons, exclaimed in a voice scarcely ar- 
ticulate with passion, ‘‘ Do what You list with her; I 
give her up to you from this hour; Rose Wilford is a 
dating heretic.” The Bishop of Dover instantly re- 
treated, still raving with anger. 

‘ Harpsfield immediately went into the room which 
Thornton had just quitted, and was about to shut the 
door ; but Lawyer Cluny, who was that moment re- 

» came in and told him that he had safely depo- 
tied Owen Wilford, according to the Archdeacon’s 
ions, in a dungeon in Canterbury Castle. 

“*$ May God be with my poor father!” said Rose, 
“asHe has promised to be with those who trust in 
Him! May He give him strength to bear the burden He 
has suffered to be laid on His faithful servant !” 

*“ You should have given your father better coun- 
sel, if you desired to save him,” observed Harpsfield. 
“But I see you are like to follow his steps.—Look 
wyon me," continued the Archdeacon ; “‘ do you fear 
me? 


‘“ Far Jess than [ fear the man who has just left the 
room,” replied Rose, ‘‘ and who sent me unto you ; for 
Iknow you hate me, but he professed to love me.” 

‘Harpsfield now stood glaring with his fierce eyes 
tpon Rose, whilst a savage exultation overspread his 

id features. ‘‘ I see you will burn, you naughty 
harlot,” said he, “‘ for I know your faith; but I will 
Pus you to the trial—Here,” he continued, as he drew 





forth a small cross from under his gown,—‘ here, 
kneel down before that ; declare that you believe his 
Holiness of Rome to be God's vicar here on earth ; kiss 
the cross,; or I will make you suffer.” 

“** I will worship no graven image,” replied Rose, 
‘* and | will acknowledge no power on earth that has 
not its warrant in the written Word of God.” 

*** T see she will burn,” said Cluny, who was still 
present ; “‘ that’s a clear case,—her own words are 
evidence.” 

‘© | will prove her,” cried Harpsfield; ‘ ske will 
ery loud enough, ay, and disclaim her faith too, if a 
flame should but touch the end of her little finger.” 

‘© T will not, as God shall judge me,” said Rose. 

‘ ~ I have almost a mind to try,”’ continued Harps- 
eld. 

** Do so,” replied Rose ; “ put me to the proof ; 
and, if I once so far forget myself, to raise my voice 
against my Maker, hold my faith for falsehood.” 

* ** By the rood, I will make thee cry ont then, and 
that lustily,” said Harpsfield ; ‘‘ I will prove the har- 
lot ;’’ and he took the candle out of her hand. 

‘ “© Holy Virgin,—surely you would not,” ejaculated 
Cluny. 

*** Peace, you knave,” said Harpsfield; “I will 
prove the heretic by a fiery test!” And with these 
words, he seized Rose by the arm, and, holding her 
fast by the wrist in his inhuman grasp, with his other 
hand he held the flaming candle under her little palm, 
and let the fire do its work. 

‘Rose stood perfectly still, holding the pitcher in 
her left hand,—for it was the right which Harpsfield 
had submitted to the torture. She never spoke, not a 
sigh escaped her lips ; but, raising her eyes upward, she 
seemed mentally to invoke the support of Providence. 
This done, she bent her head a little, fixed her eye on 
the ferocious Harpsfield, and stood with a noble con- 
stancy and an unchanged mien, in deep silence, en 
during the burning flame. Nota nerve in her body 
appeared to be shaken; for, though the pitcher of 
water that she held in her left hand was full, not a drop 
of it fell to the ground. 

* Cluny, even Cluny, turned aside his head, as if 
ashamed to witness the scene; and Harpsfield, who 
had gone through the whole catalogue of tortures as 
an executioner, was astonished at such firmness of 
spirit. 

* At length, the sinews of her hand, that were withered 
by the flame, cracked, and burst asunder. Rose only 
turned her eyes for a moment and looked upon her 
hand. Awestruck, confounded, and even abashed by 
her magnanimity, Harpsfield dashed the candle on the 
ground, uttered a horrid oath, and walked towards the 
lower end of the room. 

* “ Have you done with me ?” said Rose. 

*“ Yes, woman, angel, or devil,—for I know not 
what you are,” cried Harpsfield; ‘‘ for something 
more or less than human you must be.” 

«“T may retire then,” said Rose, “‘ and beg some 
one in the Sece for charity to look to my hurt. And 
my poor mother will be wanting the water.” 

*«* Allow me, Archdeacon,” said Cluny to Harps- 
field, ‘‘ to beg old Martha, who has some knowledge 
how to treat accidents of this kind, to attend to the 
poor damsel’s hurt. 

* © Do what you will,’’ cried Harpsfield ; ‘‘ I care 
not what you do.” 

* Cluny offered to assist Rose in leading her out of 
the room,—for she still held the pitcher in the only 
hand of which she now retained the use; and, turning 
to Harpsfield, she said, as she paused a moment before 
she passed the door, ‘‘ This little quantity of water 
will, I trust, cool the thirst of fever. But not all the 
rivers of the earth could quench thy thirst, cruel man, 
for blood. This withered hand,” she added, and raised 
it as she spoke, ‘shall write thy name in the book of 
perdition, unless it is stayed by thy repentance. May 
God touch your heart, and forgive you, for it is Him 
you have offended !’’’—Vol. ii., pp. 104—116. 

After this, we need scarcely inform our readers 
that the Protestants are in every respect as re- 
markable personages as their persecutors. What- 
ever the one delights to inflict, the other delights 
to bear. The one never enters the scene without 
a faggot ; nor the other, without a Bible. Curses 
and prayers are the respective language of each. 
Protestant young gentlemen mixed, it appears, all 
the virtues of the lion and the lamb; and Pro- 
testant young ladies, as our readers have heard, 
thought nothing of the muscles of their hand 
being held in a candle for half an hour till 





they dropped out. To add to this, the Papists 
appear not to have possessed a single grain of 
sense to atone for their depravities ; while, in the 
Protestants, it is difficult to say whether the 
virtues of action or endurance—of patience or 
sagacity—the wisdom of the serpent, or the harm- 
lessness of the dove—were the most predominant 
qualities. 

To speak of a lady, whose * White Hoods’ ex- 
hibited so much talent, and whose present volumes 
certainly exhibit no want of it, in this dispa- 
raging way, is painful. But, on this occasion, we 
could not be silent. We believe the Reformation 
to have been the greatest event but one in the 
history of mankind,—great, doubtless, for the 
champions it raised up, but far greater for the 
principles which it promulgated, for the life 
which it kindled through society. The one were 
weak and fallible men—the other carried with 
them godlike energy and virtue. We cannot 
consent to endanger the latter by resting them on 
any monstrous and unnatural estimate of the 
former, Still less can we bear that they should 
stand upon such a miserable foundation as a be- 
lief which those principles, if rightly understood, 
would teach us to be very slow in entertaining, ot 
the utter wickedness of the supporters of the old 
breed. Alas! for those whose faith needs such a 
crutch ; for those higher and nobler principles of 
our nature from which faith should issue, can 
be little connected with that faith which would be 
shaken by the discovery, that opinions are not 
every thing, that there is a power deeper and 
mightier than these, and that false conclusions of 
the reasoning power may coexsist with truth and 
love in the heart! 





MR. BUCKINGHAM’S NEW VOLUME OF TRAVELS. 


Travels in Assyria, Media, and Persia, including a 
Journey from Bagdad across Mooni Zayros; by the 
Pass of Alexander to Hamadan the Ancient Ecba- 
tana, and Capital of the Median Empire. Researches 
in Ispahan during a stay in that City, A Visit to 
the Ruins of Persepolis, and Journey from thence by 
Shiraz and Shapoor to the Sea-shore, Description of 
Bussorah, Bushire, Bahrem, Ormuz, and Muscat ; 
Expedition against the Pirates of the Persian Gulf; 
Illustrations of the Voyage of Nearchus; and Pas- 
sage by the Arabian Sea to Bombay. By J. S. 
Buckingham. 4to. Colburn. London, 1828. 

We left Mr. Buckingham and his companion, 
the Dervish, at Ispahan. With this city most 
Englishmen have some acquaintance, thanks to 
that’ amusing and intelligent traveller-novelist, 
Mr. Morier. To supersede Hajji Baba in any 
library would be a vain ambition; but we shall 
endeavour to glean from the travels before us 
some illustrations of the scenes of the eastern 
Gil Blas’ early adventures, which may make that 
work still more intelligible and agreeable to its 
readers. 

The following is an account of some of the 
most popular Persian amusements: 

‘The country had now been two successive years 
without its accustomed supply of rain, so that the foun- 
tains and canals which usually refreshed and adorned 
this grand square were now mostly empty. The arched 
recesses going all around it, which had been formerly 
used as shops, and filled with the richest merchandise, 
were now entirely unoccupied ; and the chambers of 
the upper gallery, above these, which had once formed 
the quarters of the monarch’s body-guard, were now 
falling fast into ruin. The splendid parade of horsc- 
men, and the train of royalty, which once filled this no- 
ble space, were now replaced by a few solitary Moollahs 
coming and going to and from the mosques near, and 
some poor and ragged tents of fruit-sellers which were 
scattered over its surface. 

‘It was amidst these, that a party of nearly three 
hundred people had collected round a, professed story- 
teller, who, when we first saw hi as declaiming 
with all the dignity and warmth of the most eloquent 
and finished orator. We halted here without a murmur 
from any of our party, as they seemed to enjoy this 
species of exhibition as much as Englishmen would do 
the pleasures of the drama. It might itself, indeed, be 
called a dramatic representation ; for, although but one 
person appeared on the stage, there were as great ava~ 
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riety of characters personated by this one as appears in | Shah Abbas, who seems, among his other traits of 


any of our best plays. The subject of his tale was from 
the wars of Nadir Shah, more particularly at the pe- 
riod that his arms were directed against Bagdad ; and 
in it he breathed forth the haughty fury of the conquer- 
ing warrior, trembled in the snpplicating tone of the 
captive, allured by the female voice of love and desire, 
gad dictated in the firmer strain of remonstrance and 
reproach. I could understand this orator but imper- 
fectly, and was unwilling at the moment to disturb the 
fixed attention of my companions by soliciting their in- 
terpretation ; bat, as far as gestures and attitudes were 
explanatory of tlie passions and incidents on which they 
were exercised, I certainly had never yet seen any thing 
more complete. Bursts of laughter, sensations of fear, 
and signs of pity, rapidly sueceeded each other in the 
audience, who were, at some periods of the tale, so si- 
lent, that the fall of a pin might have been heard. 
Money was thrown into the circle by those whose ap- 
probation the story-teller had strongly won, This was 
gathered up by one of the boys who served the caleoons, 
without charge, to those engaged in listening, and no 
money was at any time demanded ; though, as far as 
our ‘short stay there would warrant a judgment, I 
should conceive the gains of the performer to have been 
considerable. 

‘€ A few paces beyond this, we saw another crowd as- 
sembled round alittle boy of ten or twelve years of age, 
who was ‘singing, with the notes of the lark, in the 
clearest and most delightful strain. As we pressed 
nearer to observe this youth, all were seemingly moved 
to sympathise in his apparent sufferings. His voice was 
one of the clearest and most sweetly melodious that the 
most fastidious ear could desire ; but the trill of it, 
which charmed us so much ata distance, was produced 
by quick and violent thrusts of the end of the forefinger 
against the windpipe ; while, from the length of time 
which some of these notes were held, the boy’s face was 
swelled to redness; every vein of his throat seemed 
ready to burst; and his fine black eyes, which were 
swimming in lustre, appeared as if about to start from 
their blood-strained sockets. Yet, with all this, no one 
could wish to interrupt such charming sounds. The 
Arabic music had always seemed harsh to me, the 
Turkish but little less so, and the Persian, though still 
softer and more winning than either of these, yet wild 
and monotonous; but here there was a pathos, an 
amorous tenderness, and a strain of such fine and na- 
tural passion, in the plaints of love which this boy 
poured forth to an imprisoned mistress, of which I had 
till this hour thought the music of the East incapable. 
We all rewarded this infant singer liberally, and admo- 
nished him not to exert himself to the mjury of his 
health and powers, for the ears of a crowd, to whom 
sounds of less angelic sweetness would be sufficiently 
gratifying.’—Pp. 203—205. 

The young gentleman who took so great a 
fancy to Mr. Buckingham and his companion, 
when he encountered them on the road from Gool- 
pyegan, proved the sincerity of his promises when 
they reached Ispahan. Our travellers were intro- 
duced to his father, Assan Ullah Khan, who was 
attached to the King’s establishment at Teheraun, 
and, under his escort, and that of their young 
friend, they saw all the curiosities of the city. On 
one of these excursions, they visited an Arme- 
nian church. We think such a temple, and such 
a style of living, as is described in the following 
extract, about as magnificent as could be wished, 
considering the scene of it is the heart of a Mo- 
hammedan capital : 

* We alighted at the house of the Armenian Bishop, 
who had been apprised of our intended visit by a mes- 
senger preceding us, and we were received by himself 
and his inferior clergy with every mark of respect. 
We were first shown into the principal church. This 
was situated in a secluded court; in the centre of 
which, and in front of the church itself, was an open 
square edifice of three cr four stories, the lower ones 
being used as kiosques, and the upper containing two 
large bells for summoning the congregation to worship, 
a privilege which the Armenians do not enjoy in Tur- 
key.. The church, though small, was richly adorned 
with all the pageantry of Christian state: the walls 
were coy, with inferior paintings of subjects from 
Scripture # the pavement of the floor was spread with 
carpets ; and the dome of the roof was ornamented in 
the Persian style, with enamelling of gold and colours ; 
while the effect of the whole was improved by a blaze 
of light, surrounding the image of the Saviour, on the 
altar of their devotions. 

‘ This church, we were assured, was the work also of 





high and noble character, to have been the most tole- 
rant monarch towards those of another religion that 
ever sat on the Persian throne. To this sovereign the 
Armenians ascribed their enjoyment of several im- 
portant privileges, which had been taken from them at 
his death ; and since that period, with the general de- 
cline of the empire, and more particularly of its capital, 
they had been declining in wealth and numbers, till 
there were now not more than three hundred families 
left, and these, from constant oppression, were all of 
the poorest class.—Pp. 208, 209. 

But it is to the Palace of the Holy Pillars that 
we must repair fora proper notion of Oriental 
magnificence : 

* Soon after leaving our own abode, we found our- 
selves at the palace of the Chehel Sitoon, or Forty Pil- 
lars. The gardens around this mansion, and leading 
towards it, are all beautiful ; the sycamores, which line 
the avenues, are large and ancient; the cypresses and 
firs, interspersed throughout the grounds, have an 
equally fine though different aspect; and the slender 
poplars, bending to the breeze, give a lightness and 
airiness to the thickest woods. The fountains, canals, 
and walks, are laid out with all the taste and regularity 
of the best grounds of Europe ; and, in short, every 
thing seems to have been, in its original design, as per- 
fect as one could have desired it. The palace itself, 
though inferior to the gardens amid which it stands, is 
still a monument of the luxury and splendour of the 
age in which it was erected. In front is an open portico, 
in which three or four rows of pillars, about six in each, 
support a flat roof, or canopy ; the four central pillars, 
which are placed at the angles of a square fountain, 
have a device of four lions, each carved in a hard stone, 
for the pedestals ; the pillars are all lofty, perhaps fifty 
feet in height, but disproportionately slender ; the shatt 
is one solid trunk of sycamore wood, shaped octagonally 
round the sides, and lessening from the base upwards, 
till it seems to be scarcely a foot thick at the placing on 
of the capital. The capital rises in a square, increasing 
its dimensions from below, like an inverted pyramid, 
and is filled on every side by the concave niches so pe- 
culiar to the Saracenic architecture. As these pillars 
have to support aroof of enormous weight, theirstrength 
is altogether insufficient ; and not only do their dispro- 
portionate height and slender proportions offend the 
oes but the bending of the parts of the roof between 
them threatens a speedy fall. The shafts and capi- 
tals of these pillars are entirely covered with silvered 
glass as mirrors,—sometimes wound round in spiral 
flutings ; at others, laid in perpendicular plates; and 
in other again, enamelled over by flowers and other de- 
vices, after the manner of embossed work on polished 
steel. The ceiling of the roof of the portico is divided 
into square compartments, moulded and richly covered 
with azure-blue and gold, in admirable devices. The 
back part of this portico is one entire sheet of gold and 
mirrors, splendid as a whole, and containing many 
beauties in its minute details. Every possible variety 
of form is given to the devices, in which the plates and 
smaller pieces of glass are disposed, and their partitions 
are frames of gold. Paintings of beautiful females, 
some sculptured works on marble, inscriptions of 
highly finished writing, both of ink on paper, and of 
gold on blue enamel, with a hundred other details, im- 
possible to be remembered amid the overwhelming 
magnificence of so much labour and wealth, distract 
the attention of the observer. 

* The hall into which this leads, and for which this 
noble portico is an admirable preparation, is, if pos- 
sible, still more magnificent, though its decorations 
are of a different character. The vast size of the 
room itself, the dimensions of which | should hesitate 
from mere memory to state, is alone sufficient to give 
it a noble air. The domed roof is indescribably beau- 
tiful, and the large compartments of historic paintings 
that decorate its walls, defective as their execution 
would appear to a European eye, are yet full of in- 
terest, from the portraits they contain, and the events 
to which they relate. Shah Abbas the Great, the dis- 
tinguished founder of these kingly works, the restorer 
of his country, and the father of his people, is himself 
represented as receiving the audience of an Indian mo- 
narch, and the portraits of the most distinguished cha- 
racters of his reign are pointed out by the attendants. 
As a banqueting-room, scenes of war and state do not 
alone decorate its walls ; but the enjoyments of the so- 
cial board—women, wine, and music—have their full 
share in the pictured stories of the day.’—Pp. 216, 217. 


We have not time to extract any passages about 
the rites of Ghuebre worship which still exist in 
Ispahan, and which are curiously interwoven with 








the ceremonies of Mohammedanism ; nor q 
the state of the Jews, who, as usual, inhabit 
select quarter of ‘the city, and whose COnditigg j 
described as very wretched; but we mug. 
room for the description of a mosque : 


* Around the mosque, on tliree of its Sides and. 
municating with it by separate passages, ate - 
for the studies of the learned, and the education 
youth. In these are courts, with fountains shaded, 
the finest trees, as well as flower-gardens, . i 
all that could render retirement at once cheerful, 
undisturbed, and favourable to literary pursuits, “ 
remained in this mosque for a considerable time. ; 
ing and counting our beads. As we ran through d 
ninety and nine appellations of the deity, some of 
Moollahs expounded, in Persian, certain Arabic yer 
ofthe Koran. They spoke from an elevated oraiy 
ascended to by flights of marble steps, each ent; 
flight of one solid block ; and with several of these 
exchanged the salute of peace, while Ismael strove 
draw them into a conversation on some of the 
points of doctrine ; but, as they saw that onr pi 
were those of the Soonnee sect, whom they cord 
hate, they all proudly shunned us, which left ty a 
disturbed as we could have wished. Thy 

‘The mosque was crowded at noon with worth; 
pers, perhaps to the number of two thonsaid!%& 
of whom offered up their prayers alone and ‘almost 
silence, while others ranged themselves behind:shy 
or leaders, and gave their devotions all the: publi¢ 
lemnity of union. The beautiful parable of theR 
lican could not receive a more striking illustrat 
than from the scene before us ; and the gorgeous 
dour of the dome, beneath which it was wits 
added powerfully to its effect. 

* Some of the mosques at Cairo are excedingly 
and preserve perhaps some of the best specimens of { 
Saracenic architecture that exist. The ‘mosque 
Omar, which stands on the site of the old Jew 
temple of Solomon at Jerusalem, has a noblé' 
from without. That at Damascus, which ' was 
merly a Christian cathedral, is beautiful, ‘from 
long avenues of Corinthian columns of marble, 7 
court of the great mosque at Aleppo is 
where surpassed ; and some of those at Diarbekr 
Bagdad have parts worthy of admiration, But, 
altogether, I have never yet seen, nor ever © 
again to see, any Mohammedan temple so truly mg 
nificent in all its parts, as the Royal Mosque of 
pahaa, When quitting it, indeed, with this imprés 
and without the prospect of ny ever entering’ ‘it ty 
there was a feeling of melancholy present to my ti 
which it required all the aid of new scenes and 
ideas to dissipate.'—Pp. 222—224. 

From Ispahan our travellers proceeded on 
road to Persepolis. We purposed followingsth 
thither ; but the importance of the questions 
nected with these ruins, as well as the pressure 
other books, must compel us to defer this int 
tion to a future Number. 

We have omitted, both in the present ané 
the former notice of this work, several illus 
tions of Oriental character which it ‘fu 
because, as our duty as Journalists is to's 
the most agreeable subjects for our Teadd 
meditation, we did not wish to introduce 
thing disgusting or painful. To have p 
over the subjects to which we allude, ia 
volume professing to describe a nation and 
manners, would have indicated either eulp 
want of observation in the traveller, ora 
volting suspicion that his readers could ¢ 
these parts of his work for any other pur 
than to obtain more light upon - questions 
vast historical and moral importance. With 
spect to one subject discussed in these pa 
which possesses a much deeper interest’ for 
classical than for the oriental student,—aques! 
which no one can have thought of without 
terest and anxiety, to whom the name of 30 
is dear,—we will only indicate the opision 
which Mr. Buckingham, after taking some p' 
to acquire evidence on the subject, has et! 
by saying, that it confirms all the wishes ¥! 
the readers of Plato’s Dialogues must have-tor 
and must have considered almost approae 
certainty. His view of this painful butte 
ing question, while it rescues the high and 
philosophers of antiquity from a horrible im} 
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Nor a and even raises them in our estimation, by 
, inlabt Bane that a feeling which could degenerate 
Ondition iM:gga gross and detestable crime, could likewise 


must fransformed in their minds into every thing 
pare and honourable,—does still more highly 

that divine religion which, by elevating in 
gcale of society another part of the creation, 
isgiven, wherever it has prevailed, a lovelier and 
‘er direction to that feeling, and has left no 
ble temptation to the enormity, except in 
«nds'in which the last human sentiment has been 


tinguished. 
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NEELE’S REMAINS. 





















pi a The Literary Remains of the late Henry Neele, Author 
rato the * Romance of History,’ &c. §c.; consisting of 
rach enti Wires on English Poetry, Tales, and other Miscel- 
of these us Pieces in Prose and Verse. 12mo., pp. 543. 
al strowe @ “t9,, Smith, Elder, and Co. London, 1828. 
fa "From the biographical sketch which is pre- 
ey ‘ to, this instructive and interesting volume, 
ft iy avid we learn that Henry Neele was the son of an en- 
’ ver in the Strand. His early education appears 
h wort have been indifferent; though he contrived, 
add: 4a during his stay at school, to become a respectable 
1 almowt jent in French. He was afterwards articled 
ind: hmantedn attorney, and, while in that situation, pro- 


| publi¢ a diced a volume of lyrical poems, which attracted 
f the Pull thenotice of Dr. Drake, and were rather extrava- 
illustrat gg ly praised by him in his ‘ Literary Hours.’ 
COus MH He subsequently published a volume of Dramatic 
wines sid Miscellaneous Poetry, which was dedicated to 
. qu. ff Miss Baillie, and attained considerable popularity. 
finely Histiext literary labour was much more arduous, 
odbae | =aseries of Lectures on English Poetry, which 
old Je je delivered at the Russel, and at the Western Lite- 
oblé'd_g try Institution. These Lectures, his biographer 
) wag informs us, Were exceedingly well received ; they 
from @ we published among his ‘ Remains,’ and we 
rble. lM may speak of their merits hereafter. His last 
erhap a work was ‘ The Romance of History;’ and, 
arbekrwll iy spite of the false notion of the objects of 
But, tail those two very good things, romance and history, 


<1 SME which must have prompted such an attempt to 
que’ of combine them, it may unquestionably be pro- 
impiéagl Bounced. a production of real ability. His ac- 
git ga quaintance with the facts of English history at the 
my mm ame he began this volume, was comparatively 


sand m sight; and, though he laboured very diligently 

and conscientiously to overcome this disadvantage 
led on astudy of the old chroniclers, his biographer 
ving:th its that the work would have been better, if it 
tions ci had. been preceded by a longer course of reading 
ressure™l and a more mature deliberation. Our readers will 
his nq] deem Mr. Neele sufficiently ambitious when they 

learn that, in addition to these works, he had pro- 
nt anim jected and commenced a new edition of Shak- 


! iddnst are. This scheme, as might have been pre- 
furnis d, was unsuccessful; and the disappointment 
to''sel@ seems to have preyed upon the spirits of its con- 
dd r. 
luce ‘The melancholy details of Mr. Neele’s death 
re paw were given at large in the newspapers of the day, 
de, inf and we have no wish to dwell on so painful a sub- 
a and ject. The evidence of insanity produced on the 
eulp est was abundantly sufficient, though little 
oa @ light was thrown upon the causes that led 
ald of tothe state of mind which preceded his suicide. 
up@igdeed, there seems no reason to suppose that 
sions H «there was any thing peculiar in the case of Mr. 
With@ Neele. Private distresses, (except imaginary 
pale vones,) so far as we can learn, had no concern in 
tfor@ his aberrations. He was esteemed, loved, and 
ques] -autwardly prosperous. His history is that of a 
thout  -elass ; and it is in the perusal of his writings, not 
So it the report of an inquest, that we may expect to 
ition find the key to any thing mysterious in his life. 
a We think we can trace the unfortunate turn 


Which his mind took to peculiarities in the con- 
ea W"R stitution of that mind, arising from circum- 
40 tances in a great measure independent of him- 


chins self ; and, as the faults, therefore, which we may 
snd ver in him, cannot affect his memory or 
3 wound the feelings of his surviving friends, we 


shall make no apology for pointing them out a 
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friendly hints to that numerous and interesting elass 
of which he was an unfortunate member. 


It is commonly said by those who wish to ex- 
press a general sentiment of admiration for a 
writer, subject to a large qualification, that he had 
much genius but no taste. In nine cases out of 
ten, we think this phrase contains a very imper- 
fect explanation of what the actual defect in the 
mind spoken of is, or even of the meaning which 
the speaker intends to convey ; and, what is worse, 
the use of it leads to very dangerous practical 
consequences, 

The world conceiving that the genius of such 
men is answerable for all their excesses, and that 
they want another faculty to rein it in, naturally 
becomes impatient and disregardful of a faculty 
which has so little power of self-management. 
And the men themselves, on the other hand, con- 
scious that the faculty within them is a good 
faculty, and most good when most energetic, as 
naturally learn to trample on all the common- 
place criticisms upon their style and thoughts, to 
the reasonableness of which, nevertheless, their 
conscieuce more than half assents, because they 
are built upon an hypothesis of which they can- 
not for a moment acknowledge the justice. 

But, if either of these parties could be made 
to feel that these men, so far from needing 
a new faculty to check what are called the 
flights of genius, do, on the contrary, most 
especially want a power which shall give them 
greater strength of wing, and which shall enable 
them to fly further,—that, when they have ob- 
tained this power, instead of becoming less 
daring, they will become infinitely more daring,— 
in a word, that they require it chiefly because 
their genius, instead of being too strong, is defi- 
cient in impetus and momentum :—if we could 
make this doctrine prevalent, the public might 
abandon that morbid distrust and abhorrence of 
all high endowments which is so mischievous to 
those who possess them, and so much more mis- 
chievous to itself; and the persons we have been 
speaking of, instead of holding cheap all hints 
for the cultivation of their minds, would be urged 
to value them by that very disposition which 
has hitherto resisted them as plots for its own 
destruction. 

Now, that this is literally and truly the case, 
we want no other evidence than the writings of 
Henry Neele, one of those authors who would be 
most hastily dismissed with the sentence, that he 
was aman of considerable genius, but scarcely 
any taste. In the teeth of this dictum we will 
take upon us to affirm, that every error to be found 
in his writings, (and, as we shall show presently, 
there was the tie of a common parentage between 
these and the misfortunes of his life,) arose, not 
from his genius being too little restrained, but 
from its never acquiring that force and expres- 
sion of which it was capable. His talent, genius, 
or whatever it may be called, existed in loose, 
detached fragments ; it is nowhere fixed and con- 
centrated. He was capable of striking out very 
fine sparks, of sending off a successful cracker, 
or, even now and then, a tolerable rocket; but to 
keep alive a steady, unflickering, Vestal flame in 
his mind, which should guide others by its light, 
and refresh himself by its warmth—for this he was 
insufficient, He never can express an entire feeling. 
He is obliged to cut it into portions, and give us a 
morsel at atime. His views, in his lectures espe- 
cially, sometimes appear too strongly expounded, 
and often set in phrases which the critics would 
condemn for being too rash and unusual; but 
a moment’s reflection convinces us, that thie 
strength only exceeds because it is not kept up, 
and that the phrases are only fool-hardy because 
they rushed to the battle without friends, ‘ like- 
armed,’ to support them in flank or rear. This 
indicates a want, not of taste, but of that logical 
power* which outwardly forms a writer’s thoughts 





* Among the more marked instances of this, we 
may mention, that he declares poetry merely an orna- 





into a composition, wherein all the parts.bear a 
perfect relation to each other, and to the whole ; 
that composition itself being only the type and 
expression of that inward coherency and subor- 
dination which exists between all the parts of the 
mind from which these thoughts have issued. 
This quality (of which those formal persons in 
our day who think that logie consists in the 
eternal use of syllogistic forms and dilemmas, 
and in the careful exclusion of every thing that 
gives life or energy to a style, know just as 
much as grammarians do of language, that is to 
say, less than any other portion of mankind)— 
this quality, which never has been prevalent, and 
never could be te but in an age when the 
imagination and feelings were highly cultivated,— 
as, otherwise, it would have nothing to work 
upon,—is to be seen manifested in the highest 
perfection in the writings of the old English poets 
and divines. In their styles, which defy all artificial 
rules to stunt them in their growth, or lop off their 
limbs, or strip them of their leaves, because there is 
a living sap within the stout trunk which must 
create for itself massive branches and. an intermi- 
nabie foliage, we at once perceive what necessity 
there is that this power and its sister, genius, 
should never be separated. Where the logical 
power exists without the vital power,.there is 
dryness, and coldness, and death. Where the 
vital power exists without the logical power, there 
is a struggle—a vain and hopeless struggle—to 
express feelings which will not find language for 
themselves. For (and it is to this point we 
would particularly draw our readers’ atten- 
tion, as being most connected with the his- 
tory we are commenting on) the case of the 
mere logician who is without genius, is very 
different from that of the man of genius without 
logic. ‘The whole mind of the one is sodarkened 
by forms that he is quite unable to perceive the 
nature of the country through which he is moving, 
and consequently persuades himself, good easy 
man, that he has travelled a vast distance, when, 
like Mrs. Hardeastle, he has been merely driving 
round his own farm-house; and thus he may be one 
of the happiest and most self-complacent of 
70d’s creatures. But the man of genius is in a very 
different predicament. He never indulges in the 
pleasing delusion that he has been speaking to the 
purpose when, like Goodman Dull, he has not said 
one word all the while, for he as something to say, 
something which he must speak and cannot, 
something which, finding no vent, turns inward and 
feeds upon the mind which produced it. A thou- 
sand vague images lie scattered in his fancy; but 
he cannot combine them into a picture: glimpses 
of glorious visions appear to him ; but he cannot 
apprehend them: questionable shapes float by 
him; but, when he questions them, they will not 
answer. The unassisted effort to realise, is the 
most painful of all efforts; and, when it fails, then 
ensues that sickness of the soul, that miserable 
‘ mawkishness’ which is so eloquently described 





ment, and a superfluity, at the commencement of a 
course of lectures, which ought never to have been de- 
livered, if it had been so; and that in connection with 
a rather eloquent attack upon the poetry of Queen 
Anne's reign, he admits, that ‘in prose the English 
authors then surpassed all their predecessors ;’ and adds, 
‘that the language was possessed of greater stability 
than that at any former period.’ It is obvious, to any 
mind at all logical in its constitution, that these two 
opinions are inconsistent. The og and prose of 
Queen: Anne’s reign (if judged by principles) must 
stand and fall together, If the language of the English 
nation was more stable then than at any other period, 
this must bave had the effect of greater stability on the 
minds of the persons who spoke the language, and the 
poetry, which was the expression of that mind, must 
have partaken of the improvement. If the poetry was 
conventional, so was the language and the prose. Jt is a 
want of intellectual courage, whi excusable in a 
Scotch philosopher, but in no one else, to deny that the 
same difference in kind exists between the style of 
‘ The Spectator’ and that of ‘ The Ecclesiastical Polity,” 
which exists between the style of * Cato * and that of 
* The Tempest.’ 
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THE ATHENZUM. 





by Keats in the preface to his ‘Endymion,’ The 
degree in which it is experienced seems to be in 
proportion to the genius of the sufferer. Chatter. 
ton had more of it than Neele, and Keats more 
of it than Chatterton. Nor is this strange. The 
spirit of genius is eminently a combining spirit : 
it is always busily hunting after connexions : 
in compositions, it loves long sentences and 
abhors epigrams. To a mind in which. this 
spirits exists, the, consciousness that it, is de- 
ficient in the power of arranging and harmonizing 
the different elements of which.it consists, that 
thoughts are every moment flying off in a thou- 
sand directions from some common centre to 
which they will not return to explain the nature 
of their route, and how often they intersected 
each other,—must be agonizing to a degree of 
which common-place persons like ourselves can 
form no possible conception. 

And is there no remedy for it? Must the 
trophies of genius perishing under its own glorious 
excitement be hung up for ever, that worldly men 
may laugh and exult in their own meanness and 
poverty? We trust not. All the men we have 
described have been alike in one particular, be- 
sides their genius: they have all wanted a calm, 
systematic, meditative education, It is this 
which would have conferred upon them that qua- 
lity which, being absent, made those they pos- 
sessed, not useless to the world, but cruelly pain- 
ful to the possessor. Many have fallen victims 
to the disease, who might have been saved by 
this remedy; and the fortunate few who have 
escaped, are not ungrateful for their rescue, or 
unmindful of its cause. 

‘That poets in their youth begin in gladness :’ 
for this they are indebted to the faculty divine, 
which invests every thing it touches with its own 
brilliancy and loveliness ; but, if of any one of them 
it can be’said, (and of whom can it be said so 
truly as of the writer of the line we are quoting,) 
‘That thereof comes not in the end despondency and 
madness,” 

this they owe in a very great measure to 
the happy circumstances which enabled them 
to share in these early advantages from which so 
many ate excluded by poverty and mischance. 
We believe, that, if into one scale were thrown 
all the mischiefs whieh our Universities have pro- 
duced by the encouragement of improper motives 
to study, or of habits of extravagance and dissipa- 
tion, and if to them were added ali. the mischiefs 
which have been falsely laid to their charge by 
mistaken or malicious adversaries, and if into an- 
other scale were thrown the good which they 
wrought to this one class of young poets,—the 
former scale, heavily charged thongh it might be, 
would instantly kick the beam. But, on this 
very account, it is one of the very direst evils of 
these Universities, that their doors are closed 
against all such men upon whom the gifts of for- 
tune have not been bestowed along with those of 
genius. If the founders of the two magnificent 
institutions which are rising up in the metropolis 
will lay this to heart, and will really determine to 
make the education they communicate a means of 
nursing instead of extinguishing genius, they will 
build for themselves livelong monuments for 
which ‘kings,’ and greater than kings, ‘ might 
wish to die.’ 





THE CHRISTMAS BOX. 


The Christmas Box; an Annual Present for Young 
Persons, Edited by T. Crofton Croker, Esq. Evers 
and Co. London, 1828. 

We spoke in faith last week when we assured 
our readers that ‘ The Christmas Box’ would 
deserve their patronage. The little volume has 
since reached and it flatters our vanity ex- 
ceeding] to i that, among ‘our other good 

ifts, we have that of prophecy in great perfection. 
he i of illustrations in Mr. Croker’s work is 
exceedit gy noyel ; and, though the admirers of 
the finished productions in the other Annuals 





may affect to look down with contempt upon 
them, there are few which have given us more 
hearty pleasure. There is, to begin, the Lord of 
Misrule—and the Boar’s-head soused—and the 
Plum-pudding, (how the face of the housekeeper 
who is bringing it up beams with benevolence and 
perspiration !)—and the Minnow Fisher, (the little 
girl, especially, is capital,)—and Major Brown, (a 
little overcharged? no, not a whit,)—and the two 
illustrations to Much Coin Much Care, but chiefly 
the last,—and the Cricket, the admirable Cricket, 
the most delicious piece of diablerie in painting we 
have seen for a century:—here is a fund of origin- 
ality and amusement, with which even the magni- 
ficent ‘ Keepsake’ can scarcely furnish us. The 
principal, because the most original feature in the 
work, is Miss fEdgeworth’s tale of ‘The Snow 
Storm.’ We do not care much where we choose 
our extract, because from this very long story we 
can only be expected to take a sample, and be- 
cause Miss Edgeworth’s story never delights us 
half so much as her language, which is always 
rich and idiomatic. ‘ Castle Gerald’ will do as 
well as any other chapter : so le voici. 

* It was dusk in the evening before Gerald reached 
home. Candles were lighted at Castle Gerald, as he saw 
through the windows. As he approached, the lights 
flitted from the drawing-room windows along the 
corridor, as he went up the avenue, and the hall-door 
opened before he reached it. Cecilia, his dear little 
sister, ran down the steps to meet him, and his father 
and mother were in the hall. The comfortable, happy 
appearance of every thing at home, being in sudden 
contrast with all he bad just seen and felt, struck him 
forcibly. The common dinner seemed to him uncom- 
monly good ; every thing a luxury. Cecilia conld not 
help langhing ; he seemed to wonder, as if he was. in 
a dream—and so, in truth, he felt. They wisely let 
him eat and rest, before they asked him any questions, 
Even Cecilia refrained, though her eyes, as plainly as 
they could speak, and very plainly that was, spoke her 
curiosity, or rather her sympathy. His after dinner 
story, however, was provokingly short—quite an un- 
varnished tale, and not unfolded regularly, but opened 
in the middle, and finished abruptly with ‘* That’s all.” 
Whether it was tnht he did not like to make much of 
what he had done himself, to make little i the hero of 
his tale, or whether he was, as old Molly said of 
George, stupid-tired, he certainly was in an unusnal 
hurry to take his mother’s advice that night, and go to 
bed early. After thanking God that the woman was 
saved, he threw himself into his bed, thinking that he 
would be asleep the very instant his head should be on 
the pillow. But in vain he snugged himself up; he 
found that the going to sleep did not depend on his will. 
Whenever he closed his eyes, the images of the starved 
woman and her dead and living child were before him, 
the whole scene going on over and over again, but 
more and more confusedly, till at last, after the hun- 
dredth turning to the other side, he lay still, and by 
the time his mother came to look at him, before she 
went to bed, he was sound asleep—so fast that the 
light of her lamp, even when she no longer shaded 
it by her hand, never made eyelid shrink or eyelash 
twinkle. 

* The next morning, he wakened as fresh and lively 
as ever, and jumped up to see what sort of a day it was. 
Pouring rain '—all the snow gone, or going—impos- 
sible to reach the cottage before breakfast. But the 
housekeeper had brought word late last night, after he 
was asleep, that the woman and her children were likely 
to do well. The gamekeeper (bless his old bones for 
it!) was up, and at Mrs. Crofton’s by the flight of 
night, and his report at breakfast time said that “‘ the 
woman was wonderful—for so great a skeleton—a 
perfect ’atomy—a very shadow of a cratur—such as 
never was seen afore alive on God’s earth. The chil- 
der too ! no weight, if you’d take em in your arms, it 
would frighten you to hold them—so unnatural-like as 
if they had been changed by the fairies. Howsome- 
dever, the housekeeper says they'll come to, and get 
weighty enough in time, ma'am, and that all will live, 
no doubt, if they don’t get food too plenty: 1 mean if 
old Molly (Mrs. Crofton, I ax her pardon) wouldn’t be 
in too great a hurry to feed em up—and if the mother, 
who is cautious enough not to infringe against the 
orders she got, as far 2s her own fasting is concerned, 
would not, as I dread, be too tender in regard to the 
childer—the baby, more especially.” 

* Gerald's report in the middle of the day was good. 
He could not, however, see the poor woman, she and 
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her children being in bed. It was settled tha 
should all walk to the cottage next sorties Phar 
next morning and the next day, rain—rain—rain, How 
provoking! Yet such things will be in Ireland. 
Cecilia stood at the window, saying, ‘‘ Rain, rain p to 
Spain ;”” yet not till the fourth day did it go, And the, 
the ground was so wet; even on the gravel walks 
fore the window there were such puddles of yellow 
water, that it was vain for Cecilia to hope she coula 
reach the cottage. But the next day was dry; a frogt 
came, not a bitter frost, but a fine sunshiny day ; ana 
before the ground was softened by the sun, they a. 
complished their walk.’—Pp. 51—54. 





BRITISH INSECTS, 


Illustrations of British Entomology ; or, a Synopsis of 
Indigenous Insects; containing their generic and 
cific Distinctions, with an Account of their Metamor. 
phoses, Times of Appearance, Localities, Food, and 
Economy, as far as practicable. By James Francis 
Stephens, F.L.S., a Member of the Zoological Soci 
&c. Embellished with coloured Figures of the rarer 
and more interesting Species. 2 vols, 8vo0., p, 186 
and 150. Baldwin and Cradock. London, eee: 
A Memner of the Zoological Society, some 

time ago, announced to the world the discpy 

of a sort of animal which, for the first months of 
its life, exists in the form ofaserpent ; which, then 
penetrating intothe earth, and wearing ashroudof 
pure silk of the finest texture, contracts itself 
within this covering into a body without external 
mouth or limbs, and resembling, more than any 
thing else, an Egyptian mummy: and which, 
lastly, after remaining in this state, without food 
and without motion, for several months longer, 
at the end of that period bursts its silken cere. 
ments, struggles through its earthy covering, and 
starts into day in the form of a winged bird, 

This singular announcement was well. calcy. 
lated to raise doubts of its authenticity, both 
among the credulous and the learned; and yet, 
after all, its truth is as incontrovertible as the 
hatching of birds from eggs, or that of duckli 
exchanging their first down for a clothing of 
feathers. The singularly curious animals just al- 
luded to, are not of rare occurrence, nor confined 
to particular Jocalities; they are to be found in 
every country of the globe, and in every parish of 
the empire, more numerously than sparrows—as 
abundantly as the common butterfly. To, Ento 
mologists we require not to offer any exp 
tion ;—to those without the pale of that science— 
to the learned as well as to the unlearned—we may 
say, that the singular animals above described, are 
well known, in one of their states, under the name 
of moths, some of which, even in this country, are 
little inferior in size to our smaller birds, and 
others so minute as to escape common observa 
tion. The very extraordinary changes. in .ques- 
tion, so uncommon as to startle the belief, of 
those who are the least inclined to be sceptical, 
may be readily observed by such as will take the 
trouble,—changes, indeed, similar to what takes 
place in every class of insects, disclosing a field 
for investigating the works of nature as inex- 
haustible as it is interesting. Our author justly 
remarks that 

‘ Entomology illustrates the limited powers of hu- 
man research to an extent rarely surpassed by any other 
science ; for, notwithstanding her numerous votaries, 
she repeatedly exhibits to them merely a single speci- 
men of some of her choicest productions. 1 know by 
experience that novelties are perpetually arising from 
the smaller insects having been so little attended to'ia 
this country. It consequently betrays either an dndis- 
position for generalization, or a pertinacious adherence 
to preconceived opinions, originating from the prone+ 
ness of mankind to overrate the value of their acquisi- 
tions, when expericnced entomologists assert, in oppo- 
sition to facts, that local or minute insects are very 
rare, merely because they have hitherto remained un- 
discovered, from their locality, or from the apathy with 
which their investigation has been treated ; whereas the 
truth is, that in repeated instances, when ‘once detected 
and made known, they prove to be not only common, 
but frequently even lly abundant,—as is suff- 
ciently exemplified in the present advanced state of the 
family Pselaphide, now consisting of thirty species, 
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of which is described by Marsham, (a fact, 
‘that has escaped the notice of every subsequent 
writer on that family,) whereas many are now 
ined to be so plentiful, that several dozens of 
may be readily obtained in the course of a single 
fndustridusly sought after. ‘The same remark 
with redoubled force to the absurd parade ge- 
; inadé fespecting the capture or possession of 
tript species, by individuals who are, nevertheless, 
te, that in the order Coleoptera alone, we 
juve several hundred nondescripts, and that every day’s 
sence increases the number ; nay, it may be added, 

in the group upon which I am now treating, (the 
Geodephaga,) and which has occupied the attention of 
gr Continental neighbours more than any other be- 
ing to this order, we have in Britain alone at least 

qoe hundred undescribed species ; and of the remainder 
ofthe said group, scarcely two hundred and fifty are 
whieed by foreigners, and not one hundred and fifty by 
sitive writers, facts that fully illustrate the real value 
of uidéscript species,* and the impropriety of con- 
suefitig every unrecorded insect to’ be either rare or 

wmomnmnon.’—P. 28: 

“ff it be granted that making discoveries is one 
fe most satisfactory of human pleasures, then 
we should, without hesitation, affirm that the 
of, insects is one of the most delightful 
shes of natural history. Mineralogy or geo- 
wy requires the student to travel over a vast ex- 
of country, or, at least, to lay out a consider- 
‘Sum of money in the purchase of specimens ; 
‘neither of these conditions can be fulfilled 
"Hany who might be desirous of eugaging in 
h pursuits. Botany, again, is a subject soon 
sted by those who cannot extend their ram- 
eyond their immediate neighbourhood ; for, 

iy the course Of a summer or two, they become 
diiar with every plant and its locality; and, at 
weet, can rarely hope to add to their discoveries. 
But, entomology, we may say, is almost inex- 
tiustible’s for, how limited soever the thanor 
ay be‘ apon which the tiny game is pursued, ' the 
chase is often rewarded by the capture of some 
ion-descript Or rarity not possessed by other ento- 
ists. Nay, even though every spot in the 
wighbourhood may have been minutely and 
lorotighly searched one year,—every stone turned, 

very bush or tree beat and shaken, and every pool 
fthed,—still the insect productions will be far from 
hing exhausted ; for, year-after year, new trea- 
fires may be discovered, as valuable, or more so, 
thailthe first season of the entomologist’s re- 
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Apain, if the student should leave his own viei- 
iity for an entomological excursion, his prospects 
o'success will be still farther increased ; and, if 
tonfined by bad weather to his inn, the windows 
ifthe apartinent may afford him very good sport. 
Stould a sudden shower also oblige him to take 
sélter under a tree, his attention will be attracted, 
athe tedium of his station relieved, where the 
Hotanist could not hope to find a new lichen or 
ihoss, by the appearance of several insects, 
(ftiven there, perhaps, by the same cause as him- 
sl) that he has not observed before. 

A garden of the smallest extent, as we can state 
ftom several years’ experience, will afford an inex- 
histible field for interesting research into the 
habits and economy of numerous insects, respect- 
ing which little is yet known by the most 
tenced or most erudite entomologists,—there be- 
ing hundreds of insects concerning which little 
has been ascertained beyond the bare fact of their 
existence; and, though it is important to the scien- 
tiie ‘inquirer to know the varieties of form, 
salpture, and colouring, it cannot be denied that 
wknowledge of their metamorphoses and economy 
i6less interesting. In every department of the 
tidy, however, novelty always imparts the plea- 
i of discovery, and how certain this is may be 
inferred from the following remarks of our expe- 
fenced author : 

‘1 may.here observe, with reference to my obser 
Nations in page 17, as an instance of the facility with 


,* At least two-thirds of theginsects which I possess 
Me unrecorded as British, and of these more than half 
fe nondescript.” 








which novelties may be obtained by individuat exertion, 
that in the short space of forty days, between the middle 
of June and the beginning of Augast last, I captured, 
in the vicinity of Ripley, above 2400 species of insects, 
exclusive of larve, &c.; or nearly one-fourth of our 
ascertained entomoloy ical productions, amongst which, 
although upon od explored ground, were about one 
hundred new species, not before in any collection, so 
far as I have inspected, including several perfectly new 
genera, many of considerable size ; and, amongst the 
known insects, several reputed scarce were in consi- 
derable plenty.’—P. 72, Note. 

It seems highly probable that certain insects in- 
crease in proportion to the cultivation of peculiar 
species of plants, and what is most singular, ih many 
instances, of plants which are not indigenous to 
the country. In the instance, for éxaniple, of the 
death’s-head-hawk moth, (Acheraritia Atropos,) 
the plants upon which the’ caterpillar is usually 
found are not natives of Britain ; for, though it has 
been seen on the bitter-sweet (Solanum Dulca- 
mara), andthe spindle-tree (Euonymus Europeus), 
it is most commonly found on the foreign plants, 
the potatoe (Solanum tuberosum), the jasmine 
(Jasminum officinale), and the chit apse, (Da- 
tura stramonium). We have known the insect 
occur in Ayrshire, Scotland, where none of the 
plants enumerated are to be found, except the 
potatoe; and hence we are led to infer, that it may 
have actually followed to this locality, the pro- 

ress of potatoe cultivation. Upon this subject, 
ir. Stephens, in the observations following his 
description of Deilephila celerio, remarks that 

‘ The admission of this insect into the British Fauna 
has been the subject of dispute with many persons, and 
its indigenous origin is still questionable, as the only 
pabulum which has been hitherto observed to afford 
sustenance to the larve is the common vine, (Vitis vi- 
nifera,) which is not an aboriginal native of this coun- 
try ; nevertheless, [ thiuk it probable that it may subsist 
upon other plants, as we find that many species which 
were formerly supposed to devour one plant alone, are 
now known to feed upon several.’—Vol. ii, p. 128. 

The. author then mentions a number of in- 
stances in which the disputed insect (Deilephila 
celerio) has been found in Britain, proving it be- 
yond question to be indigenous. 


It has been of late years a standing reproach to 
Entomologists that they are too prone to increase 
the nomenclature of the science, by altering the 
former names, and by breaking down the Lin- 
nean genera, Upon this subject Mr. Stephens 
says, 

‘ I do not here intend to advocate the expediency of 
adding to the vast numbers of modern genera which it 
appears necessary to adopt; though, were I disposed 
to vindicate the propriety of forming them, or adding 
to those of Linné, which the disciples of that truly- 
celebrated man affirm are fully adequate to meet all 
our wants ix secula seculorum. I might adduce, as 
powerful arguments, the present overwhelming num- 
bers of species which would be contained in several of 
his genera, agreeably to the principles of his follow- 
ers; and, as illustrations of my position, 1 might 
state, that of the diurnal Lepidoptera, or Linné’s genus 
Papilio, 2,400 species are said to be actually preserved 
in the imperial cabinet of Vienna; again, I should 
speak within compass, were I to assert that the genus 
Carabus would consist of upwards of 1,600 species; 
Curculio, of 2,000; Scarabeus, 2,000; Stapbylinus, 
1,000; Musca, 4,000; Phalena, considerably above 
5,000 ; Ichneumon, probably as many, or even double 
the number, as the species of this group are known to 
attack several insects, besides Lepidoptera ; exclusively 
of the host of species which would be comprised in 
the three genera of Chrysomela, Cimex, and Tipula ; 
thus comprehending, in about a dozen genera, at least 
one-fourth of the insects i(from one to four hundred 
thousand) whose habits, structure, and metamorphoses 
present numerous discrepancies ; a procedure that 
nothing short of the most persevering apathy or in- 
flexible prejudice can justify.'-—Vol. ij., p. 4. 

It is time, however, that we should turn to 
some of the details respecting the metamorphoses 
and economy of our British insects, which may 
amuse the general reader, and which are scattered 
through the volumes before us in sufficient abun- 
dance for the plan of the work, though, as the 
title announces, the classification and description 













of genera, speciés, and varieties, are its most pro- 
minent features.’ But we'shall first correct what 
we strongly suspect tu be a mistake respecting 
the brimstone butterfly, (Gonepteryx rhamni,) 
which, according to our author, is double-brooded, 
the second appearing in autumn, and many indi- 
viduals remaining throughout the winter, and re- 
appearing ‘on the first sunny day in spring. ° Now 
we have more than once taken specimens of those 
spring insects m the beginning of March, so fresh 
and unweathered, that they could not have lived 
through the winter except in the clirysalis state, 
from which we have no doubt our specimens had 
just emerged. 

As an example of the details given by our au- 
thor respecting the habits of insects, we select the 
following : 

* These larve [of the Cincindelidx} construct their 
retreats to the depth of eighteen inches, the entrance 
to them being perpendicular and larger in diameter 
than their body. In excavating this canal, which is of 
acylindrical form, they employ their mandibles and 
legs; they clear away the particles of sand, &e. by 
placing them on their broad head, and then climb up 
gradually to the surface, in which they are assisted by 
their dorsal appendages, till they reach the top, when 
they throw off their load. When they have completed 
their habitation, (which is frequently a work of much 
difficulty, and which from the nature of the soil they 
are sometimes compelled to abandon and to construct 
a fresh situation,) they fix themselves at the entrance 
by. the assistance of their dorsal appendages; the re- 
curved hooks being admirably adapted for the purpose, 
by forming a fulcrum or support, and the broad plate 
at the top of the head exactly fitting the aperture of 
their den, and being on a level with the soil. In this 
position they continue immoyeable, with expanded 
jaws ready to seize and devour their prey, which con- 
sists principally of the smaller adephagous bectles ; 
but their voracity is so great, that they do not even 
spare those of their own species, should one by accident 
come in their way. In case of danger, they retire to 
the bottom of their pit, and are consequently very dif- 
ficult to discover. ‘The method employed by Geoffrey 
and Desmarest, to obtain them, was by gently intro- 
ducing a pliant twig or straw into their holes, and 
gradually and carefully excavating the soil around it, 
when the animals were usually found at the bottom of 
their cell resting ina zigzag position. ‘Towards the 
end of spring, the larve are most abundant; but they 
may also be obtained during the summer and the begin- 
ning of autumn,’—Vol. i, p. 7. 

We have now, we imagine, afforded the reader 
sufficient evidence that the work of Mr. Stephens 
is highly interesting to those who are fond of the 
delightful: study of Natural History. In ‘The 
Atheneum’ for July 30, (page 631,) we stated 
that this was a work of ‘ very high character,’ 
(we might have justly said the dighest,) and that 
‘Mr. Stephens is decidedly one of our first 
Zoologists. We cannot, therefore, too strongly 
recommend the work, which is intended to be 
completed in 120 numbers, exclusive of those 
already published. Besides this splendid work, 
Mr. Stephens has nearly ready a very complete 
Systematic Catalogue of British Insects, eontain- 
ing references to every English writer on Ento- 
mology, and to the principal Foreign authors. 
The latter work is to be published by subscrip- 
tion, and will appear about Christmas next. 





TIME’S TELESCOPE, 


Time’s Telescope for 1829 ; or, a Complete Guide to the 
Almanack, 8vo., pp. 428, 9s. Printed for the As- 
signees of Sherwood and Co. London, 1828. 

Tis Annual bears the same relation to those 
we have previously revicwed, that the Library of 
Useful Knowledge bears to our elegant literature 
generally. If it had no other merits than this, 
perhaps, we should not be very vehement in its 
praise ; for, though we certainly do not like a book 
the less because it contains knowledge which can 
be turned to the ordinary purposes of life, we are 
rather jealous of the definition of the word 
‘ useful,’ which restricts its application to that 
kind of knowledge. All knowledge which im- 
proves the mind and character, (and what know- 
ledge does not ?) is ‘ useful’ knowledge, even 
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though a man may never gain one penny of the 
wills riches by means of it. 

We merely make these remarks, lest it should 
he supposed that, in bestowing upon ‘ The Time’s 
Telescope’ the praise to which it is justly entitled, 
we should seem to retract any of the praise we 
have bestowed upon its more graceful contem- 
poraries. ‘They are each useful in their own way 
—the ene, in promoting a knowledge and taste 
for art ; the other, in communicating plain worldly 
information. Which is the most valuable end, we 
think it quite unnecessary to inquire ; for we can 
praise the books which fulfil them both, with 
perfect justice, and, we are quite sure, without 
giving offence to either. 

* The Time’s Telescope’ of this year, is an im- 
provement upon that of last year. The wood-cuts 
are decidedly good, and the plain matter of fact 
is very well compounded with illustrative stories 
and poems. We could have occasionally wished 
that, of these last, more tasteful selections had 
been made ; but in general we have little reason 
to complain. The Necrological notices of the 
different months are interesting and valuable, and 
the Naturalist’s Diary, though we have not ex- 
amined it minutely, seems deserving of high 
praise 

We will give one or two specimens of the ori- 
ginal matter in ‘ The Telescope.’ The following 
is by an old acquaintance of the public : 

* Give me but thy Love.—By Delta, 
* Give me but thy love, and I 
Envy none beneath the sky ; 
Pains and Perils I defy, 
If thy presence cheers me. 
Give me but thy love, my sweet, 
Joy shall bless us when we meet ; 
Pleasures come, and cares retreat, 
When thou smilest near me. 


Happy ‘twere, beloved one, 
When the toils of day were done, 
Ever with the set of sun 
To thy fond arms retiring,— 
‘Then to feel, and there to know, 
A balm that baffles every woe, 
While hearts that beat and eyes that glow 
Are sweetest thoughts inspiring. 
What are all the joys of earth ? 
What are revelry and mirth ? 
Vacant blessings—nothing worth— 
To hearts that ever knew love : 
What is all the pomp of state 
What the grandeur of the great, 
To the raptures that await 
On the path of true love ? 


Should joy our days and years illume, 
How sweet with thee to fp such doom! 
Nor, ok ! less sweet, should sorrows come, 
To cherish and caress thee ; 
Then while [ live, then till 1 die, 
Oh ! be thou only smiling by, 
And, while I breathe, I'll fondly try 
With all my heart to bless thee! 


The other is by a nameless contributor, and, if 
not very remarkable, is at least pleasing : 


* Battle of Culloden.—aA Jacobite Relic. 
“TI left my blythe and cozey hame, 
My wife and bairnies a’ ; 
And | took the sword my father wore, 
And sped wi" haste awa’. 


I left my ain, my native hills, 
When th’ heather was in bloom ; 
And now return to find a’ clad 
In darkness and in gloom. 


1 left the happy, freshened scene 
When summer’s breath was there ; 

But now I turn my steps and find 
The winter bleak and bare : 


But still the winter is to me 
An emblem of my fate ; 

A scathed trunk, a withered tree; 
A scene laid desolate, 


My wife was in the bloom of years : 
My bairnies blythe and fait, ‘ 

But soon the bitter saut, sant tear 
Foretauld a heart o’ care. 
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My wife is in her silent grave, 
y bairnies by her side ; 
Houseless and cauld, they couldna thole 
The winter’s stormy tide. 


The cottage on the lone hill-side ; 
The burnie wimpling by ; 

Where are they now ? bleak wa’s are there— 
A channel waste and dry‘ 


1 left them a’, I tint the best, 
For Charlie’s kingly right ; 
And Oh! that on sae fair a hope 
Should set sae dark a night! 


But still I dinna mourn the cause 
That made me lea’ them a’ ; 

For Charlie’s gude—for Charlie's sake 
I yet could blythely fa’. 


But now the lift is dim and dark, 
That lately shone sae clear ; 
And I hae come te lay my banes 

By wife and bairnies dear.’ 





CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS. 


Practical Information presented to the Public by the 
Society for Superseding the Necessity of Climbing 
Boys; with a Description of Glass’s Improved Ma- 
chinery for Cleansing Chimneys ; and a List of Sub- 
seribers. Pp. 16. Bagster and Thoms. London, 
1828. 

Tue success which has attended the labours of 
this excellent Society, affords more encourage- 
ment than any other circumstance we are ac- 
quainted with, to those benevolent persons who 
may hereafter enlist themselves in some trouble- 
some and apparently hopeless labour of love. Of 
the motives which, in general, induce persons to 
combine in support of a charitable institution, 
temporary excitement, or a sentimental regard for 
the objects which it proposes to relieve, generally 
constitute no insignificant portion. But neither 
of these feelmgs can have operated strongly in 
behalf of the climbing boys. The sufferings 
they undergo were not new and sudden inflic- 
tions, and were not calculated to call forth any 
new and sudden sympathy in the public mind. 
The cruelties had been going on quietly year after 
year. Every one had been used to take their 
necessity for granted, and every one was conscious 
that he was, in part, accessary to their commis- 
sion. And, to add to this, the little sufferers 
were, on the whole, that class of creatures in 
whom one would naturally take less interest than 
for any other. Under all these disadvantages, the 
Committee commenced their labours; and, to 
the honour of their persevering benevolence, 
which was only stimulated by the feeling that they 
were working in a cause from which they would 
derive little honour, and on a class which, but for 
them, would be doomed to hopeless misery— 
thanks to this honest and noble perseverance, 
they have succeeded in awakening those sym- 
pathies which, to the disgrace of human nature, 
wo remain latent so long when the most terrible 
evils are doing in the world, but which, to its 
honour, is not, when once roused, easily lulled 
into slumber again. Still it is probable that a 
great many persons have never been made sen- 
sible of the enormity they are committing, when 
they sanction the use of climbing boys, or, what 
is almost equally necessary in this un-self-denying 
world, that the enormity is a perfectly needless one. 
The Society is therefore right to support a fire of 
pamphlets, keeping Englishmen in mind of these 
points, and especially proving the perfect efficacy 
of the machines. On this subject we quote the 
following testimony : 

‘Honourable Sirs.—Your honours having directed 
that Glass’s Machine for Sweeping Chimneys without 
the aid of Climbing-Boys should be tried at this Office, 
I beg leave to state that the whole of the flues through- 
out the building (amounting to about 120) have been 
constantly swept by him since November last. 

‘I have paid considerable attention to this subject, 


' and several times witnessed the process of sweeping by 
‘the Machine, and have no hesitation in stating that 


Glass’s mode of performing the duty by Machinery, 
is decidedly superior to the former method by Climbing- 





boys ; the flues are far MORE EFFECTUALLY CLEANSE, 
and much LESS DIRT 1S. CAUSED by the operation, 

* There are six flues in the low buildings sit 
the west side the court-yard, the counts ef which 
occupied by the printing department, &c., which jg 
their present state cannot be swept by the Mathie 
These flues are of considerable length, (about 180 feet.) 
and the greater part running horizontally, and hay; 
also several turnings at right angles, which render them 
not Only difficult bat dangerous to sweep by Climbing. 
boys. 

‘ Mr. Glass states, that if proper Registers with doy. 
ble doors were fixed in the flues in such situations as 
he has pointed out, and which he would undertake to 
do in the best manner for Zen Pounds, he could sw 
the whole by his Machines without the least difficulty, 

‘ Should your Honours think fit to allow Registers to 
be so fixed, I have no doubt of their answering the 
purpose, and rendering unnecessary the aid of Climb- 
ing-Boys to sweep any of the Chimneys in this-office, 
I am, your Honours’ most obedient servant, ; 

(Signed) * WittiAM HErppet,. 

* Excise Office, Surveyor of Buildings? 

Oct. 21, 1828.’ 

We hope this pamphlet will be generally read, 
and then we have no doubt the course it recom, 
mends will be generally acted on. 





Spanish Exiles ——A correspondent of ‘ The. Times’ 
suggests the utility of encouraging a course of Spanish 
plays, to be performed by such of the refugees as ‘may 
possess histrionic talents. ‘The Spanish drama,’ he 
observes, ‘ is perhaps the finest in the world, and the 
master-pieces of Cervantes, Lope de Vega, and Calde- 
ron, or the modern pieces of Maratin and Clara Gazi, 
would surely be as likely to meet with success as those 
of our Gaelic neighbours.’ The editor, whose warm 
and unceasing efforts in behalf of these unfortunates, 
are above all praise, and have been attended with con- 
siderable success, says, ‘1 t would be easy to make a 
Spanish theatre fashionable, in a community which 
patronises foreign novelties, even where the motives 
are frivolous. Naturally, the Spaniards are a 
and graceful people, their manners emphatic and ex- 
pressive, and their habits of conversing such as qualify 
them even more than the Italians, who are a grave peo+ 
ple, for representations of their comic drama. We re- 
peat, therefore, that it seems a suggestion which may) 
be matured into something useful. . But sure we are, 
that the conductors of the English stage, as well in the 
metropolis as elsewhere, could in no way serye their 
own popularity more than by giving a benefit in eve 
theatre throughout the kingdom to these poor friend- 
less men.’ 

Improvement of the Flute-—Among the numerous 
improvements which have of late years distinguished 
musical science, it may be mentioned, that Messrs. 


Rudali and Rose, of Covent Garden, have brought the: 


Flute to a state of perfection which leaves nothing more 
tobe desired. In point of power and brilliancy of tone, in 
the extreme neatness and elegance of their mechanical 
properties, but more particularly in their well-known 
capability of withstanding the changes of all climates, 
these Flutes surpass any thing of the kind that has 
hitherto been offered for public approbation antl 
support. 

A new drama, by the author of Paul Pry, is in pre- 
paration at Drury Lane. Report speaks highly of the 
part allotted to Liston. 

Mrs. Pindar—The friends of this lady have contra- 
dicted the report of her having failed in the rehearsal 
of her part in the tragedy of Miss Mitford, which is 
said to be in the possession of the Covent Garden Ma-. 
nagers. Though we copied the statement from one of 
the liveliest, and, generally, the most correct of news- 
paper gossips, we confess that there appeared to be 


something about the entire story which challenged in- 


credulity. 
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, AND THE ITALIAN WRITERS OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
No. III. 





inst philosophy, morality, history, poli- 
Peer oer: fixed the general atten- 
tiom of mankind, physical and natural sciences 
were explored with equal zeal. When Franklin 
yas aroused from the quiet studies of the closet 
to make his appearance on the political stage of 
his country, his recent discoveries on electricity 
would haye remained imperfect and unproductive, 
if Father Beccaria, as is attested by his friend and 
admirer, the learned Priestley, had not under- 
taken to continue them; to multiply his wonder- 
ful experiments; to reduce to a system detached 
wd. unconnected ideas; and to combat victori- 
all the objections incessantly raised by old 
udices. In this manner Frisi, Lorgna, and 
Foatana enlarged the limit of cosmography, and 
of itiple and compound mathematics. Zanotti 
and Manfredi augmented the science of astronomy 
by‘new principles and calculations. Piazzi and 
Oriani'enriched the heavens with new constella- 
tions. Spallanzani extended at the same time the 
domains of geology-and animal physics; and 
Cirillo and Petagna extended those of botany and 
mural history in general. Cotunio, Samentini, 
ad-Moseagni made important discoveries in ana- 
témy and in the physiology of the human body ; 
aid, at a still later date, Galvani and Volta 
saatched new secrets from nature, and conferred 
ftesh power upon physics and chemistry, and car- 
red.their evidence and grandeur to the utmost 


t. 

_ poets who attempted to mingle the trea- 
sures of their imaginations with the discoveries of 
intelligence, must naturally feel the effects of 
this prodigious excitation of the age, which, 
stking for facts and affinities, for principles and 
inductions, operated powerfully on the whole of 
nature. It was, in truth, by strength and eleva- 
tian of thought that the most emiment of these 
poets were distinguished: we shall run them over 
without any chronological order, since they all 
shone about the same time. 

Gozzi and Parini were two poets of a superior 
oer. Gozzi confined himself to a description of 
manners : naturally of a thinking and observing 
turn of mind, he looked around him and was in- 
spired by all that was most striking in the reali- 
ties.of human life. He had been the Addison of 
lwlyin a periodical which he published at Venice, 
and which abounded in grace, vivacity, and ele- 
gance; he next became the Horace of it, in his 
epistlés in verse, in which he contrived to unite 
the poetic inspiration of the Roman with the deli- 
caté and piquant irony of Lucian ; thus announc- 
ing in perspective, similar 7 which 
were afterwards published by Pindemonte, and 
which a famous critic has pronounced to be the 
most beautiful poetry with which the [talian Muse 
has been inspired by the holy school of Socrates. 
Parini, himself, shared in these praises, by his 
brilliant satire on the four parts of the day, in 
which the inactive and effeminate life of some 
great noble of his time is painted with a delicacy 
oftaste, a charm of style, and an observance of 
det6tum, which leave nothing to be wished for. 
Bit what most contributed to his celebrity, were 
ome lyrical pieces of extreme beauty. In his 

, every image includes a thought, and every 
thought is clothed in imagery; the sentiments are 
always noble and breathe benevolence and virtue. 

anguage is at once supple and energetic, but 
free from effeminacy or harshness : he is the poet 
of-elevated souls, and of consciences free and 
spotless. 

Mazza offers us a completely contrary cha- 
ritter ; he soars only in an ideal world, which he 
makes his real country. He was passionately in 

with all the fine arts; but music, above all, 
eftited his enthusiasm, and plunged him into 
mpture: he may, therefore, be looked upon as 
the songster of harmony ; and he attached the idea 
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of it to something so elevated and so universal, 
that all appeared to him as clothed in that ineffable 
character upon which reposes every principle of 
order and regularity, both for the finite and the 
infinite. ‘Truth, beauty, virtue, religion,—all the 
most generous and tender affections, were to him 
only so many emanations which the animating 
breath of harmony produced. The creation itself 
was, in his eyes, the work of harmony; and he 
was not content to draw upon his own resources, 
rich and inexhaustible as they were, for praises of 
this celestial power ; but he translated, with equal 
force and elegance, all that Dryden, Gray, Thom- 
son, and other foreign pocts, had written most 
remarkable upon this subject ; as if he had found 
his own property wherever he met with a hymn to 
harmony, and discovered a brother in every man 
who possessed similar feelings with himself. Le 
dived into those doetrines of Plato which were 
most fitted to contribute to the marvellous; and 
nothing is more capable of transporting the soul 
to an unknown world than the magic of his in- 
spirations. In a sonnet full of imagination he 
had exalted the merits of painting ; but, fearing 
to see it placed by the side of harmony, he turns 
round impetuously against the first, and exclaims, 
whilst comparing it to the second,— 
Ta ancor nome non eri, ed ella in giro, 
Fra le archetipe eterne eterna idea, 
Per musici intervalli il ciel volgea 
Su lo stellante lucido zaffiro. 
Spinte indietro da Lei l'ombre spariro 
Ove chiyso l’inerte orbe giacea ; 
Le forme intanto chd natura crea, 
Raggiavan tocche dal vital suo spiro. 
Dal numer che non ha vita d’altronde 
Che da se stesso, accompagnata impose 
Modo a l’aria, a la terra, al foco, a l’oade. 
Stati contrarii e qualita compose ; 
Al disegno di Lei ciaseun risponde, 
Tal che faro armonia tutte la cose, 
TRANSLATION. 

Thou hadst not yet a name, when she among 
The eternal archetypes, eternal too, 

Urged on the spheres o’er depths of starry blue, 

With intervals of music whirled along. 

Back by her driven, the scattered shades withdrew, 
Where lay inert and cold the shrouded earth ; 
Whilst every form that owes to nature birth, 

Touched by her vital breath, irradiate grew. 

With numbers that from her alone draw life, 

She calmed the air, the earth, the fire, the sea, 

And soothed to unison the restless strife 
Of things, that most adverse, incongruous be ; 

Till all accords with one expression rife— 

All shows, all moves, all speaks one harmony. 

CesArottr was less renowned as an original 

writer than as a translator: endowed with vast 
erudition, and a profound knowledge of ancient 
and modern languages, he translated into Italian 
Ossian, Homer, Juvenal, and almost all the 
Grecian orators; and, in so doing, he displayed 
all the suppleness and all the vigour of his genius. 
His first title to the esteem of his fellow-citizens 
was his having reformed the interior organisation 
of blank verse, or what the Italians call rerso 
sciolto. The custom of inclosing a complete 
thought in every verse, at least of not terminating 
the thought but at the end of every verse, had 
given to this class of Italian poetry a uniformity 
of sound, the more monotonous and fatiguing 
from its wanting the compensation of the seducing 
charm of rhyme. Cesarotti made a glorious 
attempt to break these verses in a thousand 
different ways, or, rather, to begin and terminate 
the thought in the accentuated portions of the 
verse. By thus taking away that harmony of 
cadence and of period which had become insup- 
portable on account of the too great, sameness it 

roduced, he conferred upon blank verse that 
intrinsic harmony, and that agreeable variety, 
which result from the artificial intermingling of 
the hemistiches, making the rhythm of one verse 

ass to another without any systematic effort. 

3oldness of imagery, and sustained energy of 
language, constitute Cesarotti’s second claim to 
glory. It is sufficient to look at his admirable 











translation of Ossian to be convinced how much 
elevated poetry is indebted to him. These poems 
could not, in themselves, have any durable success 
in Italy, because the scenes which they represent 
are completely unknown, and even inconceivable, 
beneath so mild a climate, so azure a sky, so 
splendid a sun; which have nothing in common 
with the sombre fogs, the impetuous storms, and 
the wild forests of the country of Fingal. Where- 
ever those bursts of imagination which become 
so well the gigantic heroes of the Celtic borders 
could not be explained by congenial sentiments 
and real objects, they must naturally appear 
strange and exaggerated ; consequently, the rage 
for Ossian is passed in Italy, as far as regards the 
subject, but the fame of Cesarotti remains, for 
the force of expression and beauty of versification 
with which he adorned it ; as, in this respect, we 
must always behold in him a translator, who is 
himself a poet, and a very eminent poet. 

The same causes which gave so powerful an 
impulse to poetry in general, could not fail to 
bring about similar changes in the productions of 
the theatre. In spite of the happy attempts of 
Macchiavelli and of Ariosto, the Italian comedy 
had always dragged along, in cold imitation of 
those who only know how to represent on the 
stage, fairies, magicians, saints, demons, allego- 
ries, and other extravagant prodigies of the same 
species ; and, if it now and then quitted this route, 
it was only to fall into the indecent buffooneries 
of the ‘ Fables Atellanes.’ But Goldoni appeared, 
and entered on the field of comedy solely with a 
view of reforming it; keeping himself at an equal 
distance from each extreme, he painted the cha- 
racters of men according to nature and the cir- 
cumstances of the times, and made comedy a true 
miniature picture of real life. He united in his 
pieces simplicity of plan and variety of situations, 
and always assigned to them a visible, an instruc- 
tive, and a moral object ; he interspersed them, in 
fact, with those fine and piquant observations on 
manners, and ridiculous customs, which never 
escape the naturally lively, active, and penetrating 
mind. The merit of Goldoni, as a comic poet, 
has been recognised throughout the world, and 
the glory of having effected so salutary a reform 
in this branch of art, has been noticed by Voltaire, 
in a humorous sally. He gave to the theatre of 
Goldoni the same title that Tessino had given to 
his poem, and called it ‘ Italy delivered from the 
Goths.’ 


What Goldoni did for comedy, Alfieri did for 
tragedy. Conti, Maffei, and Verano, had already 
begun the reformation of the tragic scene,—the 
first by his Caesar, the second by his Merope, and 
the third by his Demetrius and his Giscala. These 
were, doubtless, feeble efforts ; but they neverthe- 
less announced the commencement of a revolu- 
tion, particularly with regard to style. Alfieri 
accomplished it with the greatest success: he fol- 
Jowed the school of A’schylus and Sophocles, but 
with innovations and amelivrations, the merits of 
which are entirely his own. At first he delivered 
the stage from those importunate confidants, 
which, among the moderns, were mere machines 
placed on the stage to fill up the intervals and to 
develop the plot. Perhaps he pushed this reform 
rather too far, as it tended to diminish the splen- 
dour and pomp of the representation ; but it aug- 
mented its interest and value, which was another 
desideratum in an age that wished to think and 
feel without any drawback or interruption: he 
also carried the dialogue to the height of pro- 
priety and grandeur ; for he made his personages 
say nothing but what was consistent with the 
excitation of their passions, or the peculiar cir- 
cumstances they were placed in, without con- 
straining them to lecture like, philosophers, de- 
claim like rhetoricians, or fall into elegiac com- 
plaints, completely out of place in a theatre, His 
merit was, finally, remarkable in the extraordi- 
nary energy of his expressions. He had with jus- 
tice remarked, that Italy would never have a tragic 
theatre, whilst a language was employed in it too 
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much, abounding in effeminacy and musical har- 
mony, upsultable to high declamation. The dic- 
tion of Dante. appeared to him the only proper 
model for this purpose, and he availed himself of 
it like a man of genius, by creating a language at 
once vigorous, lofty, and rapid, Alfieri, moreover, 
was inspired by that ardent love of country which 
is the grand characteristic of great souls. His 
character was masculine, bold, and independent ; 
none among his COMETAPATPENS had the power of 
exciting to so high a degree the enthusiasm for 
political liberty ; and he performed prodigies, be- 
cause his own feelings accorded with the impe- 
rious necessities of his time. He has been re- 
proached with being rather aristocratic ; perhaps 
this may be attributed to his education, as he was 
born a noble; and, although this advantage is the 
mere effect of chance, those who have unfortu- 
nately contracted its prejudices in infancy can 
never. entirely divest themselves of it at a riper 
age. Such is human weakness! But it is suffi- 
cient if a generous mind does not inake use of his 
privileges as instruments of senseless pride or of un- 
just pretensions. Besides, if Alfieri was aristocratic 
by education, he was truly democratic in his feel- 
ings. All his works, all the conduct of his life, 
bear testimony to this fact. He certainly does 
flatter aristocracy, when he makes the mother of 
Virginia, say with dignity,— 
In un co} latte 

L’odio io t'imbevvi del patrizio nome, 

Serbalo caro; a lor si dee che sono, 

A seconda de l’aura o lieta o avversa, 

Or superbi, or umili, infami sempre. 


And this is not a caprice of the head; itis an 
effusion of the heart which originates from her 
innocent feelings. 

Side by side with the great men we have just 
noticed, and some others of the same character, 
but not of equal fertility, (who altogether raise so 
magnificent an altar to beautiful, grand, and ma- 
jestic poetry) other poets of a light and amusing 
class did not fail to make their joyous notes re- 
sound, Inthe former half of the century, Rolli 
wrote elegies, and light pieces of peculiar ele- 
gance; in the second, Pignotti, Bertola, Pinde- 
monte, Fantoni, Rezzonico, De Rossi, and many 
others, strove to renew the remembrance of Attic 
and Latin graces, by ingenious and natural apo- 
logues, by rural poetry breathing freshness and 
perfume, and by Anacreontic odes, and imitations 
of Horace, replete with simplicity and fascination. 
But there was always avery extensive class of 
petty poets, who, with a taste which, not to call 
it false, was yet cold and insipid, did their utmost 
to throw the age once again into frivolity and im- 
becility. On one side were the friends of that 
style which in Italy is called the Arcadian, from 
the name of a literary society established at 
Rome, who took pleasure in singing only of ima- 
ginary shepherds and shepherdesses, and whose 
whole art consisted in saying, in beautiful verse, 
bagatelles and absurdities, totally devoid of either 
thought or feeling: and, on the other side, was 
the wretched school of Frugoni, whose harmoni- 
ous redundancy had never ceased to be in favour 
with those, who, destitute of energy and sublimity, 
loved the poetry of the eay rather than that of the 
soul. We may cite, as supporters of this latter 
class, Algarotti and Bettinelli, both estimable 
savans, we admit, but to whom nature had denied 
that magic inspiration which constitutes poetic 
genius; and they perverted the taste of young 
people, who found it very convenient to follow 
their example, as it excused them from all 
labour, gave them no difficulties to surmount, 
and preserved for them, at little expense, the 
pompous title of poets. Enlightened men saw 
with concern the triumph of those ephemeral 
insects, who, taking advantage of the inex- 
perience of youth, diverted them from serious 
study, and rendered almost abortive the influence 
of those who had adorned their age by their 
astonishing productions, What excited still 
greater indignation was the impertinence of Betti- 





nelli, in publishing a little book, under the title 
* Lettres. Virgiliennes,’ in which he thought 
proper to pretend, that Dante was neither a great 
poet, nor a great writer, and that ‘ La Divina 
Commedia’ was not worth the trouble of being 
read. It was under these vexatious circumstances 
that Montz made his first appearance, as if des. 
tined by Heaven to represent the part of Hercules, 
and to envelop in his net a whole race of pigmies. 
The first attempt of Monti was a poem on the 
death of Besyille, which is of itself a remarkable 
phenomenon. in the annals of Italian literature, 
and merits to be elucidated by some historical de- 
tails, 
(To be continued.) 


ROMAN FRAGMENTS. 





EXTRACTS FROM AN UNPUBLISHED TALE. 


No. I, 

Ir was on a beautiful evening toward the close 
of summer, that a body of horsemen, apparently 
making towards Rome, was observed about to 
descend the gentle declivity that forms the termi- 
nation of the Flaminian Way. The principal 
character in the group was a young man of fine 
military aspect, who, it might be from accident, 
was riding a little in advance of the rest. ‘Though 
travelling on horseback at this period was adopted 
only for expedition, the cavalcade was proceeding 
slowly, and their leader, having relaxed the reins 
of his horse, appeared absorbed in a profound 
reverie. Yet was there much in the scene before 
him that might fairly have challenged his admira- 
tion. The sun was sinking in a blaze of glory 
upon the horizon, and gently illuminating with 
its fading splendour the lofty temples and glitter- 
ing palaces of the imperial city ; the corn-grounds 
that stretched around him were loaded with the 
golden gifts of autumn, the last tribute of a de- 
parting year. The sepulchral monuments of gene- 
rations long gone to rest cast their lengthening 
shadows athwart the causeway, and these tombs 
were not unfrequently inscribed with the names of 
men who once filled the world with their glory; 
theaspect of their present narrow resting-place was 
indeed calculated to inspire melancholy ; but that 
feeling harmonised with the solemn beauty of a 
scene where every object announced the holy 
evening of a greatand glorious existence. Still it 
was an evening that seemed to bequeath no pro- 
mise to the future ; that spoke to the heart less 
of hope than of consolation; that breathed not 
the passing stillness of slumber, but the unchang- 
ing and awful tranquillity of death. This was in 
the reign of Caligula. 

Ere the horsemen had journeyed many minutes 
in the train we have described, an athletic, middle- 
aged man, whose thick moustaches and sua- 
burnt brow would seem to indicate a well-tried 
soldier, quitted the party in the rear, and, riding 
familiarly to the side of the youthful traveller,— 
‘I told you,’ said he, ‘ that we should get a sight 
of Rome from the summit; but wherefore so 
downcast, Ccelius ?—it was not so that these dead 
warriors returned from their campaigns.’ 

‘Tam greatly fatigued,’ was the reply. 

‘ Well, well,’ continued the first speaker; ‘ in 
less than an hour we shall be at rest, and among 
our citizens: that, in my thinking, ought to be a 
subject of congratulation.’ 

‘It ought so,’ said Celius, mournfully; ‘ the 
name of a Roman citizen was once the proudest 
distinction upon earth. But look, Sulpicius ; 
look how brightly the day is leaving us. Oh! 
what, after all, is death, so ow end be glorious !’ 

‘It is like closing a long day’s march with a 
good supper,’ said the soldier, laughing ; ‘ I only 
hope Metellus holds something of that sort in store 
for us to-night.’ 

* Doubt it not, Sulpicius,’ said his eompanion ; 
‘ Metellus is apprised of our coming ; and you 
know he is not often found wanting towards his 
friends.’ 
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‘No; nor towards his enemies neither, to do 
him justice,’ said Sulpicius. ‘1 remember one 
day, in the kalends,—no, I believe it was in. the 
nones of September,—’ 

‘ Shall we not advance with greater diligence » 
asked Ceelius,.as if to interrupt his associate's 
story; ‘the evening is lowering around us.’ 

*‘ That would be better than loitering here,’ 
said Sulpicius ; the night will overtake: us now 
before we cross the Milvian bridge. Stay,—did 
you not tell me that Metellus was living on the 
Palatine ?? 

‘On the north side of the Palatine, and facing 
the Velabrum, he described his habitation,’ ye. 
plied Ceelius. 

‘I know the spot well,’ said the soldier “Jet 
us move forward.’ 

The conversation ceased ; and the whole: party 
pressed onwards towards the city. 

The streets of Rome, at the ‘period we ‘have 
now under contemplation, were dark, narrinw; 
and irregular; the houses’ were 4ofty;"! but 
neither elegant nor commodious, ‘and®! duit 
chiefly of brick ; for, though Augustus Woasteit 
that he left his native city of marble; the vatnt 
must be understood to apply only ‘to the publie 
buildings and the habitations of a few individuals: 
The mass of the people were content with legs 
costly materials for their dwellings. It°is*pra 
bable that Rome, under the Emperors, was’ net) 
in its general character, very unhke a celebriited 
metropolis of modern Europe, - where’ sqtialid 
wretchedness and daring magnificente are arra 
side by side. To estimate the splendour‘of the 
Roman city by those temples, baths, andaque 
ducts which have alone escaped the desolation of 
time, would be as unwise as to form a similir 
computation of the French capital by the taste and 
luxury that surround the habitation of its princes. 
This contrast is easily explained.': It will be re- 
membered that the buildings which still remain 
to us as the record of Roman grandeur, were al- 
most exclusively the work of imperial prodigality. 
It is not wonderful to find magnificence wherever 
the wealth and energies of a whole people are 
placed at the caprice of an individual.- To fill.up 
senseless and unprofitable monuments, te expend 
the bread of millions on the creation of a palace 
or the achievement of a waterfall, have been, in 
all ages, among the principal pursuits that oecu- 
pied the great masters of mankind. It is theres 
fore to be expected that the splendour of despotic 
power should rise amid the disorder and misery.of 
its subjects. 

But it was the policy of the Roman Emperors'to 
concede as much as possible to the appearance of 
popular convenience. The meanest citizen’ of 

tome found shelter from the inclemency of either 

season in public porticos; these porticos were 
constructed of the choicest marbles, and enriched 
with the matchless miracles of Grecian art. When 
tired with the tumult of the city, he could with- 
draw to the most delightful gardens that. taste or 
ingenuity could devise. He reposed in baths 
whose luxuries might have ministered to the wants 
of kings: and lastly, he took his seat in a magnif- 
cent theatre, and contemplated, at a glance, 80,000 
of his countrymen around him. Such was Rome 
after the reign of Augustus. 

After our travellers had crossed the, Tiber, by 
the famous Melvian bridge, and were approaching 
towards the city, they were encountered by, mul- 
titudes of the lower orders, who were. issuing 
from the Flumental Gate ; the road, indeed, whigh 
could not at that time boast the commeodious 
breadth that distinguishes the. present entranee.to 
Rome, was so much thronged by the peasantry, 
that it became quite expedient for the travellers 
to slacken their pace. Sulpicius yielded, very 
ungraciously to this necessity, and, on more that 
one occasion, in his impatience to.adyance,.€0- 
dangered the lives of his heedless paths 
at last, they passed the gateway, and e h 
city. By this time every thing was obscured, in 
twilight ; but Ceelius could still distinguish the 
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h of the houses, and the crowds of 
citizens who were moving about the 
greets: Fresh obstacles now impeded their way ; 
at one time, the street was obstructed by a group 
of plebeians, in their coarse brown tunics, who 
yete loudly and angrily debating some point con- 
nected with the public games ; at another time, 
sage was blocked up by the preseace and 
train of a wealthy patrician, who, borne on his 
jectica, or palanquin, surrounded by his adherents 
and torch-bearers, was forcing his way with little 
ceremony through the crowd. Sulpicius pushed 
forward with a sort of dogged perseverance ; and, 
save that he once observed to Ceelius he was well 
conditioned for his supper, he pushed forward in 
silence. 

The Via Lata by which the party were now pro- 
ceeding towards the Palatine, pursued in a direc- 
tion not very different to that held by the princi- 

street in Rome to this day, so that it was ne- 
to traverse the greater part of the city be- 
fore they reached the spot mentioned as the dwel- 
ling-place of Metellus. To Ceelius, whose mind 
wmaeven more fatigued than his body, the length 
of. way appeared interminable ; and he was about 
tiigive utterance to some expression of impa- 
tiencey when his companion checked his horse 
before a. large and splendid habitation, and, ob- 
seving a slave at the door, demanded of him if 
thet. were not the dwelling of Metellus, The 
jon was scarcely answered in the aflirmative, 
tefore, Metellus himself, attended by a host of 
domestics, appeared at the door-way : he received 
hisfriends with cordiality and affection. ‘ Coelius,’ 
sid he, as he approaehed him with a tor¢h, as 
if to, take a full view of his person, ‘1 am de- 
lighted to see you at last in Rome: there, leave 
horse with the slave, and come in, I have 
ouping to Metella, that some misadventure 
wust have befallen you—you have been expected 
since. sunset.” ‘I swear by all the Gods,’ said 
Sulpicius, as he slid gently from his saddle, (stir- 
raps not being at that time in use,) ‘ I despaired 
of getting here to-night. Why the town is beset 
with such swarms of lazy slaves and brawling 
mechanics, that there is no room for an honest 
nan to stir. Pray, what is the meaning of this 
tout ?? 

‘Qh, it is a holiday,’ said Metellus, ‘I had 
fargot the rogues were all abroad ; but come, we 
will:debate these matters afterwards: I will lead 

on” As they approached the door-way, a 

ge dog, kept for the purpose of guard, made 

wif to oppose their entrance. ‘ Down, there,’ 

cried Ceelius, striking him with the torch; ‘ one 

of my fellows, lay hold of the beast—that’s well. 

Now, come on, my friends.’ And thus they en- 
tered the mansion. 








THE NEW UNIVERSITIES. 


(Continued from our last.) 

Last week, we endeavoured to vindicate our- 
selves from the charge of underrating the defect 
inthe constitution of the London University, by 
contending that the omission of theology, the 
sience of religion, is not likely to injure the in- 
terests of religion itself. We now proceed to an- 
swer the two other objections to our assertion that 
the metropolis has need of both the new Univer- 
dies; the first of which charges us with over- 
atimating the number of persons who will be ex- 
dided from King’s College ; and the second of 
Which suggests, that, at all events, recourse might 
Whad to another and a better principle, in the 
tablishment of new Universities, than that which 
his'been adopted by the London Council. 

“Itis a great satisfaction that, in answering the 
fret of these objections, we are not obliged to con- 
the two questions,—how many persons must 
ikessarily be excluded from King’s College, in 
oder that it may comply with the primary princi- 
ple of its institution, and how many w// be ex- 
by the laws which the Provisional Commit- 

te may choose to establish,—but that the second 
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of these is included in, and will be determined by, 
the answer to the first. From the liberality which 
the Committee, so far as its deliberations have 
been made known to the public, has evinced a dis- 
position to display, we may be quite sure’ that, 
instead of straining the cords as tightly as possi- 
ble, for the purpose -of excluding the greatest 
number of persons from the benefits of their in- 
stitution, they will, on the contrary, labour to the 
utmost, and even perhaps may strain a point, in 
order to make it as generally available as it can 
be made, without departing from any fundamental 
axiom. Still there is, and there must be, a limit to 
this laudable anxiety; and, where that limit must 
be placed, and how many it will practically deprive 
of the benefits of education, we have now to in- 
quire. 

The principal sects of the Dissenters, says 
our correspondent, do not materially differ in 
point of doctrine from the Established Church : 
therefore, they can have little objection to have 
their children educated upon the same prin- 
ciples with the children of the members of the 
Established Chureh. We admit the simila- 
rity of which our correspondent speaks; but is 
the inference, we ask, such a one as practical 
experience can justify? What boots it to in- 
quire into the causes which divide the Esta- 
blished Church and the sects that have revolted 
from her? What does it signify whether the ori- 
ginal reason of their secession was a difference 
upon the question, if a white surplice is a rag 
of the scarlet lady, or whether it was any thing 
else, or whether it was nothing atall? What sig- 
nifies it whether both parties now-a-days care little 
about these questions—whether the sensible part 
of each of them has given over trying questions of 
church government,—the resolution of which, as 
of all other social points, depends upon the expe- 


‘diency of every particular age,—by those scrip- 
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tural precepts. which relate to questions of uni- 
versal and eternal moment? What signifies it if 
the line of demarcation between them, in theory, 
is real or imaginary? Tie two parties do 
exist: if the theoretical separation between 
them is nothing, the actual separation is enor- 
mous. They are two distinct bodies in the 
state which do not impinge upon each other 
in any point, are distinguished by different feel- 
ings and interests, and even, to aconsiderable de- 
gree by different social customs. Individuals be- 
longing to each of them may occasionally enter- 
tain feelings of brotherly love towards each other. 
Some of the smaller heads of the parties may 
now and then affect to fraternise at meetings of 
the Bible Society; but even these advances are 
made on each side with great tremulousness and 
suspicion. It is evident that neither animal is 
quite sure that the other does not bite or sting, 
and, that unless some goud-natured friend, who has 
known them both as civil beasts for a long time, 
pats them each in turn for the encouragement and 
consolation of the other, each thinks it an act of 
no ordinary heroism to approach within the length 
of the other’s chain. And then these individual 
rapprochemens do not in the least affect the hatred 
which lies at the core of the sect’s corporate 
heart. In this hatred is nothing violent : it is 
nothing like the bitter obstrusive ferocity of the 
Protestants and Catholics in Ireland: there is no 
outward rage or agitation; but it is a good, sin- 
cere, steady-going hatred, for all that. On the 
one side, it is mixed with a very tolerable leaven 
of contempt ; on the other, it is sustained by pride, 
jealousy, and all the other passions that accom- 
pany a sense of legal and social inferiority. 
Vhere, then, we ask, is the hope, that the sec- 
tarians will submit to see their sons educated by 
members of the Established Church, in an institu- 
tion setting forth the propagation of its principles 
as the object of its establishment. 

If the principles of the sectarians, instead of 
approximating to those of the Establishment, were 
identical with them, the objection would be pre- 
cisely the same. Our correspondent must easily 
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perceive, that, into questions of this’ nature, 
there enter all sorts of feelings, good, bad, 
and indifferent. ‘ Do you say that your te- 
nets are the same as mine?” some Inde- 
pendent or Baptist person will exclaim; * why, 
then, not give them my name as well as yours ? 
Why not say that you will teach the principles 
of the Episcopalian, Independent, and Baptist 
Churches of this realm?’ What sort of answer 
would an advocate for the King’s College give to 
such an appeal as this? That he would not ac- 
cede to the extravagant proposition, is obvious. 
Most likely a slight smile would curl his lip at 
the notion of such a thing as an Independent or 
a Baptist Church pretending to exist. If so, we 
would not give a great deal for his chance of per- 
suading the highly respectable person heis convers- 
ing with, that King’s College will be just the 
proper hot-bed for his son to be planted in. -'T'o 
scoff at a Seetarian’s church is no light matter ; 
and we have heard, that the clause of Archbishop 
Magee’s celebrated antithesis, which was directed 
against the Presbyterians, produced at least as 
much indignation as that more annihilating clause 
which was aimed against the Papists. t men 
should be deterred from sending their children 
to institutions where they have a chance of beitig 
better taught than elsewhere, may seein sttange, 
and ridiculous, and contemptible; but, howevér 
strange, ridiculous, and contemptible, it is hu- 
man nature, and for human nature Universities 
are constituted. 


But would their children have a better chance 
of being taught better there than elsewhere? We 
fear not. Excellent as the instruction at King’s 
College may be,—and we trust it will be very €x- 
cellent,—it can be received with no advantage, 
unless the minds which are to receive it are free 
and happy, and have, along with the possession, 
the consciousness of freedom and happiness. 
Now, this consciousness, we ee could 
never exist in aset of young men who were members 
of a caste which, by the first laws of the commnu- 
nity to which they belong, was virtually degraded. 
We are not base enough ourselves to‘suspect that 
the tutors and professors of King’s College would 
do any thing to make this feeling more irksome 
and painful to their pupils by making the virtual 
degradation an actual one; but actual it would be 
in spite of them, for it would be felt as such. It 
would betray a gross ignorance of boykind to say 
that such are the feelings of mature life, and that 
they could never occur to the minds of children. 
On the contrary, we may safely affirm, that they 
diminish with age; that a man of forty is less 
acutely sensible of any difference which may be, 
intentionally or unintentionally, shown to the 
class of which he is a member, than a man 
of twenty-five, and he much less so than a boy 
of sixteen, twelve, or ten. And, even if the 
feeling were not more vivid, the actual quantity of 
suffering it has to bear is greater ; for, with all re- 
spect for the masters, professors, and tutors, it 
embryo of King’s College, we doubt if all the in- 
genuity they may bring to the task can prevent 
their pupils of the superior persuasion from in- 
dulging in taunts and scoftings at the expense of the 
little sectarian wretches, which those professors 
would, any one of them, rather die than wound one 
of the parents of these youths by uttering. In such 
circumstances, we think the best méral discipline 
could not prevent the dissenting youths from ac- 
quiring feelings of jealousy, distrust, and hatred ; 
and we are sure that where such feelings éxist, the 
best intellectual discipline would in vain attempt 
to communicate knowledge and wisdom. 


We shall not occupy much space in debating 
our correspondent’s third proposition, which is, 
that, in case King’s College should be found in- 
adequate to the wants of all the English seets, it 
would be advisable that each of these seets should 
establish a University of its own. We answer— 
such a measure might be very desirable, but it is 
clearly and absolutely impossible. We do. not 
mean to say that each sect might tot contrive to 
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erect a tolerably sized edifice, and that they might 
not be willing enough to call that edifice a Uni- 
versity. But what claim would it have to the 
title? Who and what would be their professors ? 
Would they come from Oxford and Cambridge? 
We can imagine the horror of these learned 
bodies at the bare intimation of such a pos- 
sibility. From Germany? The motives must 
be considerable which can induce a German 
to transport himself and his three hundred pipes 
to this country, with the chance that he would 
have to undergo a quarantine, as coming from 
a country infected with mysticism and rational- 
ism; and which of the sects would be able or 
willing to offer the requisite premium? From 
France? No one would think of fetching any 
Professor, ¢xcept a mathematician, from that 
country; and we say here likewise, no sect 
could hold out a temptation sufficient to bring 
such a person to its University. From Scot- 
land then? Yes: it is just possible that some 
half a dozen men of all work from Glasgow; 
their mouths teeming with false quantities, and 
falser metaphysics ; borrowing their laws of cri- 
ticism from the lectures of Dr. Blair, and their 
notions of the practice of it from the reviews of 
Mr. Jeffrey ; holding every thing cheap that was 
not produced in Scotland, and disesteeming even 
the proud glories of that country; full of self- 
sufficiency and contempt; scoffers without the 
apology of wit; and unintelligible without a pre- 
tension to depth,—it is possible that a few such 
men (not, of course, fair specimens, but the lees) 
of the Seotch Universities, on the small consider- 
ation that could be given them, might offer their 
services. But even of them there would not be 
many ; aad, after this special part of the body is 
selected, whence are to come the éales? Among 
lay Dissenters, there are scarcely any men who 
have paid any considerable attention to literature, 
certainly almost none who could have even to- 
lerable qualifications for a Professor’s stool ; of 
course, therefore, they must be selected from the 
Dissenting clergy. 

Now, supposing there was no part of the Esta- 
blished clergy which, instead of practising the 
active duties of their calling, set themselves apart, 
as the Fellows in our Universities do, for the pur- 
suit of study and for the purposes of education, 
we think most persons would doubt exceedingly 
whether that body would be just the one from 
whom the professors of a University should be 
selected. Something more of freedom from pro- 
fessional habits, at any rate a much greater free- 
dom from professional occupations than could be 
expected from a working clergyman, would, we 
should think, be considered desirable. But the 
dissenting clergy are all working clergy. We ques- 
tion whether any of them could be found who 
would not think it nearly a crime to relinquish 
the active duties of preaching and proselytising, 
for the purpose of merely communicating learn- 
ing. We, probably, and our correspondent, might 
think it a considerable promotion from the toil, 
and subjection, and servitude of the priestly of- 
fice, as it exists among them; we might consider 
it a great privilege to escape the bleatings which 
flocks who create their own shepherds are wont to 
set up in token of satisfaction for their watchful- 
ness or of censure for their neglect; and the con- 
tact of their not always well-washen fleeces, and 
the trouble of penning them each week into a fold 
which, it must sometimes occur to them, is not so 
wide.a3 the Great Shepherd had ordained that it 
should be :—we might, we say, think it a vocation 
both more honourable and less dangerous to lecture 
on Latin and Greek at a University than to per- 
form these offices ; but they would think differently. 
Honest and conscientious doubts as to the duty, 
as they would express it, of abandoning the ser- 
vice of God for any inferior service would occur 
to them, and these doubts would be largely as- 
sisted by that taste which every man has every 
where for ruling, and which would whisper (not 
quite loud enough to be heard by the conscience) 





that a Professor is not a master, but a fellow- 
worker ; and that (we disclaim all intention of pa- 
rody) to reign even in an Anabaptist congregation 
is a better thing than to serve ina University. And 
it would not be altogether easy to convince them 
that there is a real servitude in the domination of 
the first, and areal freedom in the ministry of 
the second, which might possibly compensate for 
the nominal difference. 


We have said this upon the supposition that 
the clergy of the Dissenters are precisely in 
the same predicament with the working part of 
the Established Church. We have said nothing 
of their almost inevitable inferiority in scientific 
and classical attainments, from the circumstance 
of their being excluded from our Universities; 
we have said nothing of the sectarian direction, 
which, from the comparative smallness of their 
number, must be given to their minds ; we have 
passed over a hundred other reasons which we 
might have urged for conceiving them wholly un- 
fit, as we have reason to believe they think them- 
selves, for the management of a University. To 
us it would be a sufficient argument against such 
sectarian institutions, that one of the text-books 
in each of them would unquestionably be the ¢ Lo- 
gic’ of Dr. Watts, if not his still worse book on 
*'The Improvement of the Mind.” These books 
alone, we think, would be enough to destroy any 
advantage that would accrue from the other know- 
ledge imparted there. 

But we are ashamed of putting this point on any 
special-pleading arguments. We speak to our 
readers as Christians and churchmen, and we ask 
them whether they really wish to see sectarianism 
more deeply rooted into the hearts and feelings 
of the next generation than it is into those of the 
present. More deeply rooted? And is that possi- 
ble? Can there be worse feelings between the dif- 
ferent sects in the Establishment and out of it, 
than exist at present ?—more hatred, malice, and 
uncharitableness ?—more of the passions that 
Christianity abhors, and that all who would see 
Christianity rooted out wish to see prevalent and 
triumphant? Yes, there may be worse yet. Men 
have not wholly forgotten that they were men be- 
fore they were either Churchmen or Dissenters ; 
they are losing the recollection every day, but it is 
not yet quite gone. We have still something to 
grapple with; a point on which we can stand; 
and, if we had but the lever, this world, which 
has moved twice ten degrees and more from the 
centre of harmony, might be lifted back again to 
its ancient hinges.—Oh ! let that lever be Epuca- 
TION, let that be the mighty means for restoring us 
to the links of our brotherhood, for discovering the 
point of reconciliation between the jarring ele- 
ments around us and within us. In this cause, for it 
is the cause of religion and of God, let us sacrifice 
every other consideration. If, in order to accom- 
plish this purpose, we had to leave theology alto- 
gether untaught, we should say, let it go. He 
who placed love above faith and hope, as being 
the root of both, would have approved our reso- 
lution to give up every thing for the sake of 
spreading the charity which he preached. But no 
such alternative is demanded. An institution is 
provided for teaching the scientific part of reli- 
gion. By all means, then, let that institution be 
encouraged, and may it grow and prosper. But 
we want something more. In their zeal to give us 
all knowledge, the excellent founders of this 
institution have been compelled to reserve it 
for the use of a comparative few. We want, 
then, another institution, one which shall com- 
plete the demands of science, by giving science 
to all; and of religion, by giving the diffe- 
rent sects an opportunity of cultivating a com- 
mon charity and good-will. In virtue of its first 
recommendation, it will be admirably adapted to 
those Dissenters who are excluded from the other 
institution ; in virtue of the second, it will be use- 
ful even to those whom it does not necessarily ex- 
clude. For as Churchmen ought, above all men, to 
be Christians, they too have to cultivate affection 
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and good-will ; and that they may be so, we trust 
while they avail themselves of the King’s College 
as a place for teaching all science, they will not 
forget that the London University is a place 
where they may meet in equality and union jj 
MANKIND. 





SPORTING. 


(HAWKER’S INSTRUCTIONS.) 


To the Editor of the Athenaeum. 


Srr,—As I conceive that I cannot more aceept. 
ably express my sense of the gratifying notice 
with which you honoured my former communi- 
cation, than by immediately proceeding to fulfil 
the engagement I therein entered into, I shall 
waste neither my own time, nor what is far more 
valuable your space, in prolix acknowledgments 
no way pertinent to the subject; yet before giving 
loose to the ‘ studium immane loquendi,’ which 
old fellows like me are too commonly addicted 
to, and which, if I were once begun upon old 
stories, you might perhaps find to be, like a 
water-course, much more easily set a going t 
stopped. J feel it to be a duty which, to borrow the 
received parliamentary formula, ‘1 owe not tess 
to myself, than to your readers, and the sport. 
ing world at large, to deliver my opinions’ upon a 
work which is in the hands of almost every young 
sportsman, and which, in my opinion, is calculated 
to produce an extent of mischief exactly propor- 
tionate to the extent of its sale. I mean the * in- 
structions to young sportsmen in all that relates 
to guns and shooting,’ by Colonel Hawker. | 
am aware that the opinion I haye just expreséed, 
differs widely from that entertained’ by ‘most 
young, and some old sportsmen, and tliat’ is ‘my 
very reason for mentioning the work at all.” Tfit 
were like most of those that have preceded it, 
merely a collection of anecdotes intermixed with 
directions for cleaning guns and physicking dogs, 
I should neither trouble myself nor your readers 
about it. , 

My objections to the work, manifold as they 
are, shall be expressed in as few words as my 
natural loquacity will admit of. Not having any 
desire to acquire the reputation of being, as the 
Colonel elegantly expresses it, ‘ scavenger enough 
to descend to verbal criticism,’ I shall not attempt 
to point out the numerous, or rather innumerable, 
inaccuracies, in style and language, with which 
his book abounds. 

* Rude is he in his speech, 

* And little blessed with the set phrase of peace ;’ 
but then, he is a soldier; and, though the recent 
examples of Hamilton and Glegg, Cyril Thornton 
and the Subaltern, (not to mention the ‘ Private 
of the 71st Regiment,’ and the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry,) tend to show, that soldiers can now 
and then write both good grammar and good 
English, yet I think he is entitled to some consi- 
deration on that account, especially as I know of 
no other excuse he has to avail himself of,— 
unless, indeed, he may say that he looks fot pro- 
motion; and, by thus shaping his discourse, regis 
ad exemplar—by treasury cut—he hopes to attain 
it. However that may be, I have no wish to 
quarrel with him about mere words, and so that 
his meaning be but plain, I care not for his mode 
of expressing it. Still less do 1 mean to undervalue 
the getting up and general arrangement of the 
work, which are excellent, and which old as | 
am, J have been indebted to for more than one 
useful hint ; but, as a physician, however learned 
in the anatomy of the human frame, or expe- 
rienced in finding remedies for its ailments, would 
be the cause of much greater evil than benefit to 
mankind if he inculcated the habitual overloading 
of the stomach, even so the good that might have 
been expected from Colonel’s Hawker’s- intimate 
knowledge of the internal mechanism/of a gud, 
and the valuable directions which his. experience 
has suggested for its preservation and use, are 
neutralised, and more than neutralised, by a cer- 
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fain most vile and pestilent heresy which he enter- 
tains as thé proper manner of loading, which he 
gaserts to be by putting into the gun an equal 


re of powder and shot, or a drachm and a 
half, apothecaries’ weight, of powder, to an ounce 
ind a half, avoirdupois, of No. 7. shot. 

I am no follower of Abernethy. I have no 
notion of putting either my gun or myself on 
short commons: but this I wil/ say, that I would 
as soon think of giving leave to the Colonel’s 
whole regiment (if he has one) to shoot over my 
estates, as I would to himself or any one clse that 
Joads by his rule. 

“Ydo not detty, and, indeed, I have no doubt, 
that a gun so loaded, will kill more game than 
one containing the usual charge, but is this all 
“that is required? I think not. The pleasure of 
areal sportsman consists not in the quantity of 
game bagged, but in the management of his dogs 


and in killing his birds in a good style, or, as it is 


termed, ‘ clean ;’ and I do not think that such a 
; ash will use more than a dram of powder (two- 
‘thirds of Hawker’s allowance) or smaller sized 


"Shot than No. 6, unless for snipes, when No. 8 is 


he only correct size. 
principle consists simply in this—hy 
using alarge-bored gun and putting in anenormous 
charge of powder and a moderate quantity of very 
small shot, his object is to scatter the charge over a 
Jarge area, while, at the same time, the quantity of 


* powder will carry it to a considerable distance with 


freat force, and will prevent any great number of 
e pellets from dropping short of the mark, thus 


pring the sportsman a chance, not only of the 
‘Di 


rd he fires at, but of the one above, and below, 


,and on each side of it ; and if he has not the luck 


‘to bring any of them down, he has probably the 
satisfaction of seeing one or more go off with a 
leg hanging, or, at least, he can console himself 
with the reflection, that as the covey got up pretty 
close together, and as he sent upwards of five hun- 


~ dred pellets,* “regularly distributed,’ as Colonel 


“Hawker calls it, into the midst of ghem, he must 
have Ait some of them very hard; which, to a per- 
son who cannot kill on other terms, must bea 
great desideratum. 

So far as the gun is concerned, the plainest 
roof of the incorrectness of his mode of loading 
is to be found in the work itself, in every other 
e of which he speaks of the ‘ recoil,’ particu- 
larly of pereussion-guns; and on one occasion, 
in talking of guns made on that principle without 
a vent-hole at the side, he says, ‘ they recoil most 
cruelly.” Now I maintain, that no gun,t double or 
single, flint or detonator, properly loaded, will 
ever recoil so as to occasion the smallest incon- 
venience ; and moreover, I beg to state, that J have 
shot the whole of this season with a gun made 
in the way { he mentions, and have never found 
it kick at all; and Tam of opinion that a great 
increase of force is acquired by that means, as 
well as the advantage of being much more water- 
proof,—at least I brought down the grouse, strong 
as they were, almost invariably at 40 yards, fre- 
nnaithy at 50 and 60, and on one occasion, an 
old cock at 84, and this with a load of somewhat 
less than a dram of powder to an ounce anda 
quarter of No. 4 shot, and without a single miss- 
fire, though the season was so constantly wet. 
Had I followed Hawker’s advice, and shot with 





* Colonel Hawker gives the number of shot made by 
Walker, Maltby, and Co. to be, to an ounce of No. 7, as 


» S41 (in 1825); Thomas, in 1823, states it tobe 240; 


herein is a marvellous discrepancy—I cannot say which 
is right, but the first opportunity I may have I shajl 
count. 

t+ l mean, of course, no fowling-piece, as 1 do not 
profess to know any thing about muskets ; with respect 


, to which, an —. friend of mine suggests, that 
~€olenel H., having 
‘ tious and gallant officer, (as I believe he was,) may 


heen always accounted a merito- 


have acquired his present habit of loading from bis zeal 


» for the destruction of his country’s foes. 


} By Thomson, in Edinburgh. The London guns 
are very seldom made on that plan. 





No. 7, I should have scarcely bagged a bird after 
the first three days, I tried No. 5, and found 
that even that was too small for the old birds. As 
for his illustration of the advantage of small over 
large shot, by comparing them to a pin anda 
nail, it is no doubt mighty ingenious, but (to use 
his own words) ‘ it is one thing to speak of things 
plausibly, another to state them correctly.’ By 
the some rule, he might compare a bullet toa 
clothes-peg. 

Having now got rid of his great and damning 
heresy, I shall touch upon a few more points on 
which he seems to me to entertain heterodox no- 
tions; and, first, 1 might go into an argument 
with him upon the respective merits of the flints 
and detonating systems, ‘only that I cannot ex- 
actly determine from his book what his opinions 
are on that subject. The whole tenor of the work 
certainly seems to be in favour of the flint, and 
against the detonator; but yet, we meet with 
phrases in one page, such as ‘ the flint shoots the 
strongest into the bird, and by far the easiest 
against the shoulder ;’ and also, a little farther, ‘ it 
is the interest of the trade, not only universally to 
adopt the detonators, but to employ people who 
will write any thing at so much a sheet, to orer- 
rate them to the eredulous,’ and then, but two 
pages after, we find, that, ‘from the result of 
many experiments, he is of opinion, that, for neat 
shooting in the field or covert, there is not a ques- 
tion in favour of the detonator, as its ¢rifling in- 


Seriority to the flint is tenfold repaid by the won- 


derful accuracy it gives in so readily obeying the 
eye; and again he says, that a detonator properly 
constructed, is, he thinks ‘ guite, (by further ex- 
perience he should now rather say a/mos?) equal 
in power to the flint” Some of your readers 
may perhaps be able to make out the meaning of 
these four sentences, taken collectively—I shall 
not attempt it. One assertion, however, which 
the Colonel makes, I must answer,—he says, that 
in fine still weather (that is giving the flint every 
advantage) a detonator will miss fire rather oftener 
than a good flint. Now, I put it to any man who 
shoots with a flint, whether he has not, on the 
average at least, one miss in a day’s shooting? I 
think he will acknowledge that he has ; while, on 
the other hand, I can safely affirm, that I have 
shot with a detonator for weeks, and I may even 
say months, without having a single miss. Much 
of course depends on the quality of the caps; 1 
shoot with Joyce’s, 11, Old Compton-street, Soho, 
which I tried’ by Hawker’s recommendation, for 
which 1 heartily thank him. 

There are sundry other matters in which I dis- 
agree with Colonel Hawker, such as the allow 
ance to be made in firing before birds crossing at 
long distances, in which J differ with him about 
one-half,—his plan of allowing young shots to 
cock their guns before the birds are up, which I 
hold to be incorrect, as no young shots should he 
entrusted with a double gun, and with a single 
one it is never necessary,—his mode of cleaning, 
&c. &c. But having said quite enough against 
him already, and having, besides, made this epis- 
tle far more technical than I had any wish to do, 
I shall take leave of him, not, however, without 
doing justice to his admirable directions for wild- 
fowl shooting, and although it is a sport that I am 
not much inclined to, at least on the seale he re- 
commends, being one, who though neither a 
‘ buck,’ nor an * Adonis,’ have still no objection 
to plead guilty to his charge of ‘ shivering at the 
idea of being posted for hours at the side of a 
river, or anchored half a night among the chilling 
winds of a creek,’ I must in candour allow, that 
he is the first man who has reduced it to a system, 
which he has done most completely ;—indeed, 
wild-fowl shooting on the sea-coast is so evidently 
his forte, that were I to venture a piece of ad- 
vice, it would be to leave inland sporting to others, 
and bearing an old Latin prover) in mind, to con- 
fine himself as much as possible to his ‘ sea-gulls’ 
and ‘ swivel-guns.’? Having now eased my mind 
of the load which lay upon it, and which the duty 
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I owe to the rising generation determined me to 
get rid of, I shall is leisure in my next to offer 
some of my antiquated reminiscences, which I 
trust may prove more acceptable to your readers 
than I fear will be the case with this, and in the 
mean time, I have the honour tu be, 
Your much obliged servant, 
CurisTorPHER CRABTREE. 





ENGLISH OPERATIC COMPOSITION. 


Ir we except the Operas of ‘ Artaxerxes’ and 
* Oberon,’ we cannot, in England, boast of any 
thing like a legitimate national opera. All other 
compositions of the kind, now in possession of 
our stage, have been translated from our neigh- 
bours ; and even one of the operas above cited was 
the production of a foreign artist. How is this 
fact to be accounted for? No doubt, there is a 
pe | of musical talent in this country, when 
compared either with Germany or Italy; but we 
cannot help thinking that a taste for music exists 
in England, at least sufficient to have warranted 
an expectation of something better with respect 
to the lyrical drama. Now, we would ask any 
one to whom this observation has occurred, but 
who might have been unable to offer him any 
satisfactory explanation of it, to look to-certain 
absurd practices, which have obtained at our 
theatres ; and, we think, he will perceive in them 
that which tends to vitiate the public taste, and to 
repress all efforts of operatic composition. We 
will explain our meaning in few words. About 
two years ago, Miss Paton was permitted by the 
stage manager to displace one of Mozart’s in- 
comparable airs in ‘The Marriage of Figaro,’ and 
to substitute, * Follow, follow o’er the mountain.’ 
We will not stay to offer any commentary on this 
innovation, but proceed to other illustrations of 
our position, 


Mr. Braham has caused to be introduced into 
‘ Artaxerxes’ a quartet of his own manufacture. 
We grant that his effusion may be pretty ; but any 
thing more singularly inappropriate an enemy of 
the composer could seareely have devised. 
Weber’s ‘Der Freishiitz’? was condemned. to be 
enriched by ‘ an air arranged, and in part eom- 
posed, by Mr. Hawes,’ beforeit could be entrusted 
to the public ; and now, to complete the history, 
we learn from the newspapers that Rossini’s new 
opera, ‘ Le Compte d’Ory,’ is shortly to be brought 
out at Drury-Lane, with new music, by Messrs. 
Braham and T. Cooke. We are quite certain that 
the mere juxtaposition of such names would be 
fatal to the hopes of any metropolitan theatre in 
Europe, save those of England. But, in good 
faith, let us know, do Messrs. Braham and Tom 
Cooke really suppose that Rossini’s musie can 
derive eanitiubellichmnent from an association with 
theirs? If not, did it never oceur to those gentle- 
men that such interpolations not only tend to 
make them ridiculous, but to annihilate, in the 
productions of one of the greatest masters of their 
art, every thing like character, and keeping, and 
effect? We have heard that the Neapolitans, not 
approving the colour of a celebrated antique, now 
in their Villa Reale, caused it to be diligently 
scraped till it became white. Any one 
who has seen the Tauro Farnese will testify 
how completely their object has been attained. 
From motives equally felicitous, the artists 
of Paris were moved to volunteer their as- 
sistance towards improving the pictures of Ru- 
bens and of Raffael. Less immediately injurious, 
but certainly not less repugnant to good taste a: d 
good feeling, is the conduct of such men as Mr 

raham and Mr. T. Cooke, when they imagine 
that Arne, Mozart, or Rossini, can be gainers by 
any thing it is in their power to bestow. But we 
complain not so much that this system is offensive 
in theatrical representation, as that its praetical 
effect is prejudicial to the advancement of operatic 
composition among us. No one can suppose that 
an artist of real genius will expend his time and 
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talents upon ‘the’ composition of an opera when 
he Knows that his happiest efforts will probably 
be ruined by being coupled with some drivelling 
nonsense, which it may please a favourite singer to 
introduce. Wheii'@luck was required to account 
for the extraordinary effect produced by an air in 
the Iplbgrole in Aulide, expressive of the rage 
of Achilles, he pointed out that it arose principally 
from.its. contrast with the preceding piece of 
music, which is of a plaintive character, and is 
written in a softer key. Does any one believe 
that Gluck would have undertaken his ‘ Orphée,’ 
had it been exposed to such merciless emendators 
as how figure at Drury Lane; gentlemen whose 
taste for alteration would lead them to destroy all 
the beauty and symmetry of his labour, to mar 
those skilful contrasts, those wonderful combina- 
tions, those traits of genius and sensibility, that 
constitute its brightest charm. Assuredly, he 
would not. Had it been in Gluck’s destiny to 
encounter at the Académie some Mr. Braham, 
who forced upon him the benefit of his ‘ Mild as 
the’ moonbéams,’ or some Madame Vestris, who 
‘thought there was no composition on earth but 
might receive ornament from her singing ‘ Oh no! 
we never mention her,’ we doubt not he would 
have abandoned Paris in disgust, and that great 
revelution which it was his fortune to effect in the 
lyrical drama of France, would have been the 
work. of a-later period. 

We'do not think that a man who possessed 
sufficient genius to vindicate our national talent 
in this department of the liberal arts, would ever 
be induced to labour for the English Stage. Ons- 
low has been obliged to seek his reputation 
abroad ; his works, which have earned him a well- 
merited reputation in every other country of Eu- 
rope, are perfectly unheard of in his own. We 
may be told that the managers of the theatre de- 
pend almost entirely upon the public taste; we 


admit it, and contend that they cater for the Y onl 


leries. Low as the public taste may be in Eng- 
Jand, we have no hesitation in saying, it is above 
the style of music patronised at the theatres. 
The system now adopted there has an immediate 
tendency to drive persons of taste or judgment to 
seek out their amusement elsewhere. Our thea- 
tres are certainly not deserted ; but going to the 
play is not the fashion in London. Persons of 
rank and fortune patronise the Italian Opera, 
being content to visit Drury Lane and Co- 
vent Garden once or twice in the season; and 
men engaged in professional and literary pur- 
suits resort thither quite as little. Who, then, 
are the people that support our theatres? They 
are usually the wealthy citizens of London, 
tradesmen, and mechanics,—persons of whom very 
much good may be predicated, but who are not 
remarkable for intelligence or refinement. This 
portion of the public is satisfied with glitter, 
noise, and novelty: pleasantries rather forcible, 
but sometimes vulgar, and not always decent,— 
jokes emanating rather from the actor than the 
author of a piece, constitute the priacipal demands 
of an audience extremely good-natured, but not 
very capable of intellectual gratification. 

Let us not be accused of approaching this sub- 
ject with too rude a hand. The influence exer- 
cised by the stage is universally felt and acknow- 
ledged. It is our wish to prevent, as far as our 
humble animadversions can, such influence from 
being misdirected. We sincerely believe, that 
adherence to the principles of good taste in every 
department of the drama would be as advantageous 
to the interests of the stage, us it would be bene- 
ficial to the progress of the arts, and to the health- 
ful preservation of society. 

It is our wish to see the Theatre in the legiti- 
mate exercise of its high and honourable calling ; 
to behold it, not the pander to depraved appetite, 
either in taste or in morality, but a means of uni- 
versal improvement,—a school, where the ela- 
gances of civilized society, no less than the social 
— may meet with encouragement and re- 
ward, 





— 
POPULAR LITERATURE. 


‘ Ut in vit, sic in studiis, pulcherrimum et humanissimum 
existimo, severitatem comitatemque miscere, ne illa in tristi- 
tiam, hxc in petulantiam, procedat.’—Plinii Epistole. 


I. 
* Collecting toys 
As children gathering pebbles on the shore.’ 
Milton’s Paradise Regained. 
1. PoETICAL. 


A Saxon Orpheus.—‘ 1 know a song,” says an ancient 
Scald,’ by which I can soften and enchant mine enemies ; 
which would make their weapons powerless; and, 
were [ loaded with bonds, would make my chains fall 
in pieees :—a song, that, were 1 caught in a storm, 
would hush the winds, and render the air perfectly 
calm.’—Archeolog. Trans. 

This is almost matched by the harper of the old 
Northern ballad : 

Glenkindie was ance a harper gude, 
And he harped to the King ; 
And Glenkindie was ance the best harper 
That ever harped on a string : 
He harped a fish out o’ the sa’t water, 
And water out o’ a stane, 
And milk out 0’ a maiden’s breast 
That bairn had never nane. 
Jamieson’s Ballads. 

Initations of Gray.—The celebrated verses in Gray’s 
Elegy, ‘ Full many a gem,’ and ‘ Far from the madding 
crowd,’ are almost translations from the Italian of 
Celio Magno, a pathetic Venetian writer of the sixteenth 
century : ¢. g. 

Ma (qual in parte ignota 
Ben ricca gemma altrui cela il suo pregio 
O fior, ch’ alta virti ha in se reposta) 
Visse in sen di castitd nascosta 
In sua virtute e ’n Dio contento visse 
Lunge dal visco mondan, che l’alma intrica. 
Cetio Magno, VI. 
2.—SENTIMENTAL. 

Love.—lt is a pretty soft thing, this same love: an 
excellent company-keeper, full of gentlenesse and affa- 
bilitie: makes men fine and to go cleanly ; teacheth 
them qualities, handsome protestations ; and, if the 
ground be not too barren, it bringeth forth rimes and 
songs full of passion, enough to procure crossed armes, 
and the hat pulled down: yea, it is a very fine thing, 
the badge of eighteen, and upward, not to be disallowed; 
better spend thy time so than at dice. I am content to 
call this loue, though I hold loue too worthy a cement 
to joyne earth to earth ; the one part must be celestiall, 
or else it is not loue.—Sir William Cornwallis's Essays, 
ed, 1631. 

Lights and Shadows.—By day the fields of ether ap- 
pear desert ; the heavens are most beautiful during the 
night. Thus the shadows of death reveal innume- 
rable thoughts which the sun of prosperity outshone,— 
Schiller, 

3.—DRAMATICAL, 

Roman Theatricals—About 390 years after the build- 
ing of Rome, the city was desolated by the plague ; and, 
in order to stay its ravages, the Senate ordered plays to 
be performed, under the notion that amusements banish 
disease. In this case, the remedy was triumphantly suc- 
cessful.— Sprengel, 

4.—ORATORICAL. 

Rapidity of Speech—A short-hand writer of the 
House of Commons, on inquiry, informed me, that a 
rapid orator may pronounce from 7,000 to 7,500 words 
in an hour. The medium number is about 7,200, which 
will give 120 words in a minute, and 2 in a second. 
This, of conrse, relates to the English language, and 
will differ in other tongues according to the facility with 
which they may be pronounced.—Lord Sheffield. 

Reading the Church Service,—Sad times in the be- 
ginning of Queen Elizabeth, when, by her Majesty’s 
injunctions, the clergy were commanded to read the 
chapters over once or twice by themselves, that so they 
might be the better enabled to read them distinctly in 
the congregation,—Fudler’s Triple Reconciler, p. 82. 

5.— RHETORICAL, 

Simile run mad.—M. Canard introduces a simile com- 
paring the circulation of the blood to that of money, 
thus: ‘On a vue ci-dessus l’espéce de similitude qu’il 
y a entre la circulation du sang et celle de travail. 
Prolongeons cet apergu autant qu'il peut s’etendre, et 
analysant tous les traits de resemblance, qu'il y a 
entre ces deux espéces de circulation. II est nécessaire 
auparavant d’exposer Je tableau de Ja circulation du 
sang,’ &e. &c. And thus he proceeds for twenty octavo 
pages, tracing the current of the blood, and quite for- 
getting the money.—Vide, Principes d’ Econ. Polit. 

6.—CHIvALric, 

Modern Spanish Tournament,—The ancient tourna= 
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ment had made too strong an impression to bee 
or soon removed. Even the powerful ridienle of Gg. 
vantes has not, it seems, succeeded in effectin, its an. 
nihilation. A recent traveller says, “I saw a challenger 
throw down his glove in the lists, when another took 
it up, and pitched it down again with contempt! 

the leave of the umpire, they closed, and fought," [With 
what weapons it is not said,] till he judged Which Was 
the conqueror. When they grew too furious, ‘or ip. 
peared irritated, he separated them, and kept them apart 
tll their fury had abated.— Bulletin des Scien. Geogr. 

7.—RomanTic. 

Pictish Caves—In the romantic rocks of Hawthorn. 
dean, on the Esk, near Edinburgh, are a number 
caves called the Picts or Pehtg caves, traditionally 
said to have been dug by that ancient people. During 
the troublous times of the rebellion in Scotland, 
Ramsay the Poet, and a number of’ enterprising young 
men, concealed themselves in those caves, and’ made 
occasional sallies to the grievous annoyance of their 
enemies.— Border Antiquities. 2 

8.—PicturEsouR. | “* >" 

The Forest Oak.—I\ have often stood with admiration 
before an old forest oak, examining the Varions’ tints 
which have enriched its furrowed stem. The genuine 
bark of an oak is of an ash colour, though it is dij cult 
to distinguish any part of it from the mosses that Over. 
spread it; for no oak, [ suppose, was ever without a 
greater or less proportion of these picturesque Appen- 
dages. The lower parts, about the roots, aie res 
possessed by that green velvet moss, which, in ‘a still 
greater degree, commonly occupies the bole, of the 
beech, though the beauty and brilliancy of it losé much 
when in decay. As the trunk rises, you see the brim- 
stone colour taking possession in patches. Of this, 
there are two principal kinds ; a smooth soft which 
spreads like a scarf over the bark, and a roughér sort 
which hangs in little rich knots and fringes. | call it 
a brimstone hue by way of distinction ; but it sometimes 
inclines to an olive, and sometimes to a t green. 
Intermixed with these masses, you find a species almost 
perfectly white. Before I was acquainted with, it, I 
have sometimes thought the tree white-washed. ° ‘All 
these excrescences, under whatever names distinguished, 
add a great richness to trees; and, when th y are 
blended harmoniously, as is generally the case, the 
rough and furrowed trunk of an old oak is an object 
which will long detain the picturesque eye.—Gilpin, 
Forest Scenery. ' 

9.—Musicat. . 

Falsetto Voice-—The best voices haye been fritted 
away in performing volatas, or violin passages, and in 
attempting to reach notes beyond the compass of the 
voice. They have climbed to the top of the ladder, but 
could not get down again. They are like paintérs who 
can sketch, but cannot finish. The habit of straining 
after high notes will take away the muscular power 
over the low notes. Caius Gracchus, in this way, snd- 
denly lost his voice in the vehemence of a public ha- 
rangue.—Vide Ramavini, Malades des Artisans. 

«Antiquity of Psalm Singing —U€ quisque de Scrip- 
turis sanctis vel de proprio ingenié potest, provocatur 
in medium Deo cantare.— Tertullian, Adv. Gents 39. 

Ancient Bagpipe.—In verses ascribed to Virgil,’ the 
bag-pipe is mentioned as having been played by Copa 
Syrisca at the same time with the Crotalum : 

Copa Syrisca caput Graia redimita mitella, 

Crispum sub Crotalo docta movere latus ; 
Ebria famosa saltat lasciva tabella, : 
Ad cubitum raucos excutiens calamos. 
Maccari, Dissert. sopr’un suonator di Cornamusa 
10.—Scuovastic. 

The Sun, Stars, and Plancts.—For aught we can tell 
to the contrary, the sun may be nothing more than an 
eternal carbuncle ; the moon hut a crested sapphire ; 
the rest of the planets but the refractions of those 
bright essences ; and all the fixed stars but so many 
splinters of the eternal torch which lights the'world; 
and after all the rest, this earth whereon we tréad may 
be but a wart or mole,—a little silly excrescente,’ or 
superfluous tumour of the elements, if not’ a gangrene 
in nature.—ZJsidore, apud Miscel. Curiosa, i 

¥1.—Criticar. 

The last Sacrifice of Socrates.—-Critics and translators 
have committed a considerable imistake respecting So- 
crates sacrificing a cock to Hsculapius ; for oo 
to Crito, Opeidouey ddrcxrpvova, must be ti 
ironically. It was indeed a proverbial saying in Greéce, 
after escaping some dangerous disorder, in’ the same 
manner as a Roman Catholic would ‘say, * We Owe a 
candle to such a saint.’ Socrates, according to’his own 
opinion, was to get over all his ills at death. an it 
be supposed that the last words of ‘such ‘a man ‘turned 
upon a superstition ?—Racine, Jun:, Lettre & son Frere. 
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Saws and Harrows of Iron.—King David has been 
“geculp ¢ritics from the cruelty attributed to him 
by our tr tors. of cutting his Ammonite prisoners 

ith saws, barrows, and axes of iron. (1 Chron, xx, 
3; 2.Sam- xii, 31,). The Hebrew, Veishem Bemegre, 
means, be paces them, by or to the saws, &c. The 

rendered ‘ he, cut,’ should be ‘he separated 

to the saw,’ if we take Nesher as the root of Sher ; 

if we take Shur as the root of Asher, it will be ‘ he 

ruled them by the saw.’—Bechert=i Eberzel.—Vide 
Nolding’s.and Walton's Polyglott in loc. 
12.—MyTHOLOGICAL. 

Thunder Deity of the Celts—Bera or Cellachvera, the 
old maid of the thunder, is personified as the president 
of the thunder, and the producer of mountain storms 

andtorrents. She dwells on the highest hills, and she 
can step with ease from one mountain to another.— 
Welsh Archeology, iv. 559. 
” Druid Paradye—The Elysium of the Druids was 
‘called, Flathamus, or, the Isle of the Nobles, or the 
Green Isle of the West; to which the good and the 
brave went after death, In this paradise, the hills were 
n, the clouds were bright, each of them pouring 
“Gown its hill a silver stream murmuring like a harp. 
“Whe''sun never ‘sets, and there are no storms. The 
; ed with their wiyes have their houses on the sunny 
slopes. —Kerinedy, vol, ii, 
hee , 13.—IpeLatrRous. 
“Ydolatry in England in560.—Although partially chris- 
‘Gahised, the English do not seem to have left off their 
idolatry much before A. D. 560, if we may credit 
"gn epitaph of that date in the church of St. Peter and 
“St Paul, Canterbury, made on St. Augustine the 
, mo » Who is said ‘a Deo et operatione miraculo- 
fim suffultus, AEdilberctum Regem ac gentem illius ab 
eaecent cultu ad Christi fidem perduxit.’—Hearne, 
i, 239. 


14.—Superatitious,! 
““Hindoo Absurdities—I remember, when travelling 
“ome years ago near Poonah, being the unconscious 
cause of destroying the dinner of a whole family, by 
merely allowing my sbadow to fall on their pot, or by 
walking within the circle drawn round the fire place,— 
L.could not exactly discover which ; but the whole mess 
“was thrown away, although provisions were by no 
“means plentiful— Basil Hall. 
15.—ONEIROLOGICAL. 
Reality of Apparitions in Dreams.—I\magination ope- 
“yates upon our physiognomies and assimilates them in 
some measure to the objects of our love or hatred. 
But its most extraordinary power is in transporting us 
over seas and worlds, and making us appear in our pre- 
sent Situation to those we think of, although they are 
not bestowinga thought upon us. | confess that the now 
vis inexplicable, but the facts are evident. Perhaps it 
nay be the transportive imagination of the dead which 
“makes them appear in dreams to the living! ! !—Luva- 
ter, iil. 8 
16.—ASTROLOGICAL] 

Influence of the Stars—W ould you know how far the 
stars workus! Isay they do but incline, and that so 
gently, that, if we will be ruled by reason, they have 
no power over us; but, if we follow our own nature, 
and be led by sense, they do as much in uns, as in brute 
animals.— Johannes de Indagine, Chron. 

17.—ALCHYMICAL. 

The dichymists misrepresented.—‘ It has been too 
common, (says Mr. Brande,) to load the Alchymists 
with honours which they ill deserve, as their history 
presents nothing that the mind rests upon with satis- 
factions—-nothing that it reverts to with interest or 
profit.” But we should be inelined to consider this con- 
clusion rash and hasty ; for, though they made little 
progress in. discovery, the materials upon which they 
operated, the apparatus which they employed, and their 
habits of life, were all so many stepping-stones to as- 

,fist their successors; and it is not quite fair for the 
\Secxetary of the Royal Society, who is enjoying a part 

jo@f the fruits of their laborious researches, to under- 
value their .labours, though they did not discover the 
decomposition of water or the condensation of the 
gases. 


18.—MAcICcaL. 

-pj-Caffrarian, Punishment of Conjurors——When the 
)£affres wish any thing done supernaturally, such as an 
a jate fall of rain, they apply to a conjuror for his 
joasistance. It would appear, however, that his profes- 
yaionis rather a ticklish one to practice in Caffraria ; for, 
oif.his power fail, -he is expelled the community as a use- 
, leas ovember ; if he succeeds, he is put to death for having 

& compact with the devil.—Aolbex, Voyages. 
Africaw Exorcists—‘ O miserable creatures!’ said 
St.. Chrysostom to the African exorcists, ‘ you cannot 





so much.as.expel much less. cast out.devils.’— 
Opera Chrysostomi, Edit. Montf. 
19.—LupicrRovus. 

Antipathies of the Devil.—The devil, we are told by 
Durandus (xxii. 6.), is as terrified for the ringing of 
bells (tinnitu campanarum) as for the prayers of 
Christians. The devil also abhors salt, because salt is 
the emblem of aternity and immortality, since it can 
not be affected by corruption or putrefaction.—Monssin 
Deprav, Relig., 154. 

A Greck Bull—Strabo wrote some lives and some 
commentaries ; but it is questionable whether they were 
his or not.— Diogenes Laertes, Vit. v. 

Il. 

* That knowledge is not to be reckoned useless which, though 

useless in itself, sharpems genius and sets the mind in order.’ 
Lorp Bacon. 
1.—Pouiticat. 


Clerical Legislators —The clergy ought to have a seat 
in Parliament, lest, instead of being subjects, they be- 
come slayes to the State—Warburton’s Divine Alliance, 
p. 78. 

It is of no avail to give the clergy a seat in Parlia- 
ment unless they be furnished with a negative. All the 
lay members may differ from them in religious matters, 
and carry measures without redress.—Priest/y on Go- 
vernment, p. 170. 

2.—HIsToRIcat. 

The Pictish Language not Celtic —In reading the in- 
teresting life of St. Columba, the Apostle of the He- 
brides, we met with the following passage, which 
clearly proves that the Pictish language was not Celtic, 
as he had to preach by means of an interpreter :—Illo in 
tempore quo St. Columba in Pictorum provincia per 
aliquot demorabitur dies, quidam cum tota plebeius 
familia verbum vite, per interpretorem, sancto predi- 
cante yiro andiens credidit.—4damnan, Vit. Columb., 
ii. 12. 

3.—TRADITIONAL. 

Sneezing.—It is a singular Rabbinical tradition that 
sneezing, from the time of Adam’s fall, was a certain 
sign of death, until this was taken off by a special sup- 
plication of Jacob. It hence became a matter of 
thanksgiving to salute it and bless the sneezer.—Buz- 
torf, Lex Chald. 

Battle of Mauchline.—In A. D. 681, the Strathclyde 
Britons repulsed the Cruithne of Ulster at Mauchline 
in Ayrshire, where Cethasao, the son of Maoileduin, 
the Irish king, was slain.—Calmers, ii. 248. 

4.—CHRONOLOGICAL. 

Epoch of St. Patrick.—Drust, the son of Erp, reigned 
a hundred years, and fought a hundred battles. In the 
nineteenth year of his reign, the boly bishop Patrick 
arrived in the istand of lreland.—Chronicon Pictorum, 
p. 37. 

St. Patrick arrived in Ireland in the ninth year of 
Theodosius the Younger, and the twelfth year of Lao- 
garius MacNeil.—Aunals of Ulster, A. D. 432. 

5.—B10GRAPHICAL. 

Dolomien, the Geologist —While confined in prison 
at Messina, Dolomien sketched an outline of his system 
of geology. All the paper he had was the margins ofa 
few books which the jailor had left him ; the smoke of 
his lamp, mixed with water, furnished him with ink ; 
and he ground a piece of bone into the rude resem- 
blance of a pen.— Biographie Moderne. 

Anecdote of James VI—When Buchanan was the 
tutor of James V1., in order to teach him to beware of 
granting requests too easily, be presented him with two 
papers to sign, which the prince at once did without 
taking the trouble to read them. His astonishment 
may be guessed, when Buchanan showed him that 
he had signed a resignation of the thrones of Scotland 
and England to kim (Buchanan) and his heirs.—Jrvine’s 
Memoirs. 

fi.—ToroGRaPHicat. 

The Four Pilgrimages.—I1n Scotland were four prin- 
cipal places to which pilgrims in ancient times resorted. 
These were Scoon, Dundee, Paisley, and Melrose.— 
Border Antiquities, 

7.—BIBLIOGRAPHICAL, 

Montfaucon’s Chrysostom.—The beautiful edition of 
the works of St. Chrysostom, in thirteen volumes folio, 
was superintended by the learned Montfaucon, as a 
penance imposed upon him by his superiors. There is 
a very fine copy of this edition, which we have occa- 
sionally consulted, in Dr, Williams’s Library, London 
Wall. 

Antiquity of Parchment.—The oldest books now 
extant are of parchment, being chiefly of the fourth 
and fifth centuries, such as the Virgil in the Vatican, 





the Florentine Terence, &c,; besides, pavehment, is 
mentioned by Herodotus, under the name of Afepor. 
—Montfaucon, Antig, III. 221, 





THE DRAMA. 


Drury-Lane. 

Ir is ovr melancholy task to announce another 
Glasgow failure,—Mr. Sheridan Knowles. This gentle- 
man was heretofore a successful dealer in tragedies ; 
but, partaking of the general rage for speculation, some 
time in the year 1825, he entertained idea of enter- 
ing on the opposite line of business, and conceived the 
ground-work of a comedy. He has. experienced the 
fate of all who went reais | their real capital, having 
stopped payment on Saturday night, between the hours 
of ten and eleven. Having proved the connection 
between Mr. Knowles’s failure and the panic of 
1825, we proceed to give a brief account of the 
circumstances attending it. The immediate cause of 
this unfortunate occurrence was a dishonoured bill ; 
or, sinking the question of trade,’ ‘ The Beggar’s 
Daughter of Bethnal Green’ was, in the pulite:phrase, 
condemned. We have not read any of the old plays, 
of which the black-letter critics describe this as a. new 
version, and can, therefore, speak of it only,ason its 
own merits. It is written in verse, without poetry ; 
contains much dialogue, with few incidents ; has many 
speakers, with little wit ; and many actors, with mich 
inertness. Of the plot, our recollections are Tike’ those 
of Cassio of his drunken quarrel— we ‘remember a 
confused mass of things, but nothing distinctly.’ Let 
us see—there were a blind beggar and his daugliter: in 
the first act; who, after being rudely separated by a 
nobleman smitten with the beauty of the child, met 
again in the last act, before a person calling herself 
Queen Bess, who produced documents to prove that 
the father was a nobleman. In the same presence, was 
a very well-dressed peasant, who, however, turned 
out to be a young nobleman who had assumed 
such garb, that he might procure the disinterested 
affection of some fair damsel in his errantries. 
The beggar’s daughter and he had fallen in love, as 
usual, at the first glance; and, after the production 
of another document, showing that they were cousins- 
german, were, by the aforesaid Queen’s consent, made 
man and wife,—to tiie great disappointment of the 
noble abducer. Interwoven with this improbable ‘and 
uninteresting plot, which is miserably developed, and 
has no more incident than we have named, is the story 
of the aberrations of Young Small, (Harley,) ‘the son 
of Old Small, (Farren,) a thrifty pin-maker, ‘ whose 
constant care was to increase his store, and keep his only 
son (Young Small) at home.’ This graceless youth is 
a vain coxcombical idler, whose chief employ was to 
ogle the city dames in Cheapside. Being of age, he 
claims the liberty of his person, and, with the present 
of a purse of gold from his father, leaves home ; and, 
with Peter (Liston) for his Sancho, scours the city and 
suburbs in search of adventures. We see them once 
in the city, (and the scene was so insipid that even they 
were hooted off the stage,) and last of all, at a puablic- 
house in Romford, where the aspiring youth, having 
deluded himself into the belief that the bar-maid (Mrs. 
Orger) is of noble birth, is about to marry. her... Old 
Smal! arrives in search of his son, who endeavours to 
palm himself upon him for one of the gallants of the 
court, but is prevented by his filial feelings from keep- 
ing up the deception. The old man, after some up- 
braidings of his son’s extravagance, is induced to 
imitate him in the splendour of his attire, consents 
to the marriage, pays the shot, and erewnt. ‘This, 
be it observed, has no connection with the main plot, 
monopolizes all the humour, all the incident, and is, in 
fact, the most important part of the play. But for 
this, however, absurd as its introduction may be con- 
sidered, even the first act could not have been endured. 
Farren played admirably, as did Harley and Liston; 
but the misfortune was, tbat they had nothing to play 
with ; and the two latter filled up the vacuum by wry 
faces and grotesque gestures. Mr. Cooper, as the 
peasant-lord, played evidently for the life of the piece ; 
but nothing couid save it. He asked for a patient 
hearing, and scarcely obtained an impatient one; and 
when, at the fall of the curtain, he came forward to 
ask leave to announce the piece for repetition, its con- 
demnation was finally and most righteously sealed. It 
was to have been produced this evening, (Tuesday,) 
‘ with some required curtailments ;” but we perceive it 
has been altogether withdrawn. This’ is wise; for, 
whatever expense may have been incurred, it would, as 
has been justly remarked, be only throwing away good 
money after bad, tq, play it/in a curtailed form to a 
curtailed audience, 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The second volume of ‘Maund’s Botanic Garden,’ with 
engraved title, index, &c., will be published an the first of 
January 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 


Montgomery’s Universal Prayer, 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
-Yard Gleanings, demy, 12mo., 5s. 
8vo., 88. 64.9 


Huntingdon’s Memoirs, 18mo., 3s. 6d. 
Matheson’s Advice to Religious Enquirers, 12mo., 4s. 
Gesenius’s Larger Hebrew Lexicon, translated by Leo, 
volume 2d, 4to., 1/. 10s. 
, complete in 2 vols., 2/. 14s. 
A New System of Signals, by Rear-Admiral Rapier, 4to., 


Mayo’s Outlines of Physiology, second edition, 18s. 





This day is published, in one thick volume, post 8vo., witha 
Portrait, price 12s. boards, 


HE LITERARY REMAINS of the late 
HENRY NEELE, author of ‘The Romance of History,’ 
&c. &c.; consisting of LECTURES on ENGLISH POETRY, 
TALES, and other Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose and Verse. 
Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill, London. 





In one vol., 4to., with Maps and numerous Plates. 3l. 3s. 
OURNAL of «a RESIDENCE at the COURTS 
of SIAM and COCHIN-CHINA. By J. Crawrurp, Esq. 
F.R.S., late Envoy. 

* Mr. Crawfurd has presented us in the present volume, both 
with a very valuable contribution to the geography and sta- 
tistics of the Oriental World, and with one of the most inter- 
esting narratives we have for some time been called upon to 
notice. The countries of which he gives us a description, 
although they attracted considerable attention from the earliest 
European adventurers to India, and were even regularly re- 
sorted to by ourselves for some years after our first establish- 
ment in the East, had, for a long period, been almost excluded 
from the range of our ¢ cial speculation, and, in regard 
indeed to their recent and actual condition, might be said to be 
nearly unknown to us.’—Monthly Review. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street. 








In two large vols. 8vo., with Seventy Plates, price 2é. 5s. 
bound and lettered, 
T. PETERSBURGH; a JOURNAL OF 
TRAVELS to and from that Capital, through Flanders, 
along the Banks of the Rhine, through Prussia, Russia, Poland, 
Saxony, Silesia, Bavaria, and France. By A. B. GRANVILLE, 
M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., M.R.S., &c. 

* As a book for tourists to consult, Dr. Granville’s is cer- 
tainly a very superior guide, and its ornaments are another 
great recommendation to it. He enjoyed opportunities of 
seeing more than any writer upon that city with whom we are 
acquainted.’—Literary Gazette. 

* It should find a place in every drawing-room in England.’ 
~—Allas. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street. 





In 3 vols. post 8vo., 31s. 6d., 
HE ANGLO-IRISH; a TALE of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

‘ The singular character of this Novel, and the peculiarity of 
talent in every chapter, might have directed public conjectures 
better than to the several eminent persons to whom it has been 
attributed. The incidents of Irish history, and the character, 
notions, feelings, and habits, engendered by the unprecedented 
situation of the people, combine to form a source of interest 
as fertile and as various as that from which the great Novelist 
of the North has created his Scotch historical Romances.’— 
Morning Chronicle. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street. 





NEW TRAVELS, 

On Saturday next, in 1 vol. dto., with numerous Engravings, 
avms in ASSYRIA, MEDIA, and PER- 

SIA, including a Journey from Bagdad across Mount 
Zagros, by the Pass of Alexander to Hamadan, the ancient 
Ecbatana, and capital of the Median Empire. Researches in 
Ispahan, during a stay in that City. A visit to the Ruins of 
Persepolis, and Journey from thence by Shiraz and Shapoor to 
Bushire. With a Voyage down the Persian Gulf to the Ports 
of the Arab Pirates, and by Ras-el.Klymer and Muscat toBom- 
bay. By J.S. Buckinenam. 

Printed for Henry Colburn ; of whom may be had just 
published, 

LETTERS from the WEST, containing Sketches of Scenery, 
Manners, and Customs, with Anecdotes connected with the 
first settlement of the Western Sections of the United States, 
By the Hon. Jupcr HALL, 8vo. 12s. 

And in a few days, in 2 vols. post 8vo., 

LETTERS FROM THE 42GEAN. By JAmES EMERSON, 

Esq., one of the Authors of a ‘ Picture of Greece.’ 
* The island-gemmed Agean.’ 
Brnuon. 


ANCIENT BAPTISMAL FONTS. 
HE Subscribers to this CHRONOLOGICAL 
SERIES of ANCIENT BAPTISMAL FONTS, engraved 
by Roserr Resxrxts, from Drawings made by Francis Simp- 
son, jun. of Stamford, Lincolnshire, with letter-press descrip- 


tions, are respectfully informed, that the Fourth and conclud- 
The First Part, 


ing Part, is now ready for delivery. 

This Work contains a Series of Forty Fonts. 
ten Norman Fonts ; the Second Part, ten early English Fonts; 
the Third Part, ten decorated English Fonts ; and the Fourth 
Part, ten Perpendicular English Fonts. 

The price of the Work in imperial 8vo. is ten shillings each 
Part.—The quarto copies are all su! bed for. 

Published by Septimus Propett, 55, Pall-Mall. 











THE ATHENEUM. 


TO AMATEURS AND PROFESSORS OF THE FLUTE. 
ESSRS. RUDALL and ROSE, whose at- 
tention has been for several years devoted to the im- 
provement of the Flute, and whose exertions have been 
rewarded by the approbation of the most accomplished 
Amateurs, as well as of the most distinguished Members of the 
Musical Profession, beg to inform the Nobility and Gentry, 
that they have on hand a large stock of Wood, which has for 
some years undergone the process of seasoning ; and that they 
can confidently recommend the Instruments made from this 
well-prepared material, as being secure against any injury 
from the distillation of the breath, or the vicissitudes of 
climate. 
No. 15, Piazza, Covent Garden. 








HIGHWAY LAW.—One volume, demy 8vo., price 18s. boards. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Lord Tenterden. 

A TREATISE on the LAW relating to HIGH- 
. WAYS, comprehending TURNPIKE ROADS, PUBLIC 
BRIDGES, and PUBLIC FOOTPATHS; in which the Provi- 
sions of the several HIGHWAY and TURNPIKE ACTS are 
carefully arranged, according to the Subject-Matter. To 
which is added, an APPENDIX of FORMS and PRECEDENTS. 

By Rosgert WELLBELOVED, Esq., of the Middle Temple. 

Printed and published by Samuel Brooke, at the Law Print- 

ing-office, 35, Paternoster-row, London. 





2 Published this day, 
QCEN ES of WAR; and other Poems. By 
kK Joun MAvcowm, author of * Reminiscences of a Cam- 
paign in the Pyrenees and South of France,’ &c. &c. 
8vo., 7s. boards. 

DIVERSIONS of HOLLYCOT; or, The Mother’s Art of 
Thinking. By the Author of ‘ Clan-Albin,’ and ‘ Elizabeth de 
Bruce. Thick 18mo., 3s. 6d. half-bound. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Geo. B. Whit- 
taker, London. 

COMPLETION OF THE WORKS OF CANOVA. 

HE Subscribers to the Works of ANTONIO 

CANOVA, engraved by Henry Mosss, are respectfully 
informed, that the Third Volume, containing Fifty-five En- 
gravings of Statues, Groups, Busts, Monuments, Bas-Reliefs, 
together with all the Medals struck to the honour of this cele. 
brated Sculptor, is now ready for delivery. This Volume con- 
tains, besides the letter-press Descriptions by the Countess of 
Albrizzi, ‘ Thoughts on Art,’ as expressed by Canova to an 
intimate friend. 

Published by Septimus Prowett, 55, Pali-Mall. 


Foolscap 








Just published, in 8vo., 2d edition, revised and enlarged, price 


8s. Od. ds, 
TREATISE ON INDIGESTION ; illustra- 
ting the Symptoms, Varieties, Causes, and Treatment of 
that Disease ; with Observations on some painful Complaints 
originating in Indigestion, as Tic Douloureux, Nervous Disor- 
der, &c. By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D., &c. 

* We sincerely recommend it, and have been long convinced 
that such a Work was.i tively called for.’—London Me- 
dical Journal. , 

London: published by W. Joy, St. Paul’s Church-yard ; sold 
by all Bookseilers. Also, by the same Author, 

MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. A Popular Treatise, 
forming a comprehensive and perspicuous Medical Guide for 
the Clergy, Families, and Invalids. Third edition, in a thick 
volume, 8vo., price 15s. 

* We conscientiously recommend it.’—Literary Chronicle. 

* [t deserves, and will obtain, success.’—Oriental Herald. 

‘ It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.’—Lon- 
don Weekly Review. * 





SCHOOL BOOK FROM THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
This Day is published, price 10s. 6d. bound, with numerous 
Engravings, in one large volume, 12mo. 


EADINGS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 

or a Display of the Wonders of Nature; for the use of 

Schools. Extracted exclusively from the Transactions of the 

Royal Society of London ; and containing every Paper of Po- 

pular Interest and General Instruction, published by the Royal 

Society, from its commencement in 1665, to the present time. 

Dedicated to the President, Council, and Fellows; and to the 
Schoolmasters and Governesses of the United Kingdom. 

By the Rev. C. C. CLARKE, 
Author of ‘ The Wonders of the World, and the Wonders of 
the Heavens.’ 

A volume of legitimate and high authority like the present, 
the writers of which are the first names in science and litera- 
ture in the two last centuries, cannot fail to recommend itself 
as a superior and universal School Book, Its sources are a 
guarantec that it contains nothing spurious or doubtful ; and 
the Editor has made his selections with due regard to its par- 
pose as a book of general education and popular instruction. 
Of course one of the ulterior objects of the Royal Society must 
have been the assembling of materials for the production of 
such a volume; and Instructors of Youth will doubtless hail 
it as a treasury of important and necessary knowledge. 

Printed forthe Proprietors, and sold by all Booksellers. 


N OCHA and COLONIAL COFFEE-WARE- 
‘ HOUSE, 42, Otp Bonn-street, four doors from 
Piccadilly. SAMUEL ANDREWS, (late Long, Youens and 
Co.,) solicits an inspection to his present Stock of 
TEAS AND COFFEES. 

Strong Rough Congou . ° “ e m 5s. to 5s. 6d. 
Fine Souchong e ‘ e . 6s. 4d. to 7s. Od. 
Good Green, from . e ° ° 

Hyson kind . ° ° ° ° : 

Fine Hyson . 





COFFEE ROASTED EVERY DAY. 
Jamaica ‘ ° . e ° ° 1s. 2d. to 1s. 8d. 
Very Superior Berbice . ° ° ° ° ° 2s. 
Mocha, or Turkey . ° . . . ° . ° 3s. 
Raw Coffee One-fifth less than Roasted. 
Cocoa and Chocolate—Refined Sugars—Teas packed in lead, 
and sent free within five miles. Dealers liberally treated, 
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WINCHESTER SCHOOL, &c.—Now ready, ie. 


OME ACCOUNT of the SYSTEM of FAGgg. 
ING at WINCHESTER SCHOOL, with Remarks 
Correspondence with Dr. Williams, Head Master of that Pya* 
School, on the late expulsion there, for resistance to the 
rity of the Prefects. By Sir ALrxanpDER MALEr, Bart. 

THE LIFE and REMAINS of WILMOT WARWICK. Edited 
by his friend Henry Vernon. Post. 8vo., 

* The whole book is an miscellany of Tales, excit 
ing happy feelings, and leaying no unpleasing P 
behind. Several of his other sketches are as good a5 the one 
from which we have taken our extracts.’—Monthly Review, 

MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of VICE.Ap; 
LORD COLLINGWOOD. Third edition, svo., with & fine 
Portrait, &c., price 16s. 

: ames Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly, and by order of every book. 
seller. 





Law Printing Office, 35, Paternoster-row, London, 
Mr. BROOKE has lately published the under-mentioned 
meee LAW-WORKS. 
ESEY’S (Jun.) CHANCERY REPORTS, in 
nineteen volumes, royal octavo, containing Cases in 
Chancery from the year 1789to 1817. A second edition is now 
ready for delivery, printed under the superintendance of Mr 
Vesey. It contains very considerable Additions, in Notes ang 
References, the result of the Author’s attention to the Proceed. 
ings of the Courts since the first publication of these Reports, 
Price 25 Guineas, boards. 

MORTGAGES.—A sixth edition of Messrs. POWELL and 
COVENTRY’S Treatise on MORTGAGES, in two large volumes, 
royal 8vo., 2/. 16s., boards. 

MORTGAGE PRECEDENTS.—One large volume, price 
ll. 11s. Gd,; or, as a third volume to POWELL, the three 
volumes, 4/. 4s. boards. 

THE EQUITY DRAFTSMAN ; being a Selection of FORMS 


.of PLEADINGS in SUITS in EQUITY, viz.: Bills, Answers, 


&c. &c.; also Decrees and Decretal Orders ; the New Orders 
in Chancery, indexed, are given in an Appendix ; and an exten. 
sive General Index. The Second Edition. By Epwarp 
Hveners, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law. Pwo 
volumes, royal 8vo., 2/. 8s. boards. This work has been cop. 
siderably enlarged, and greatly improved by a new Arrange. 
ment, and the addition of a Side Note Epitome, and extensive 
Practical Notes. 

CHITTY ON PLEADING.—The fourth edition, in three 
volumes, royal 8vo. The second and third volumes congist 
wholly of Precedents. 4i. l4s. 6d. boards. 

CHITTY ON BILLS.—The seventh edition, with an Appe 
dix of Precedents. One large volume, 1/. 11s. 6d. boards, 

THE GAME LAWS.—Second edition, same Author, in one 
large volume, royal 8vo., containing also numerous Prece- 
dents. 1/. 8s. boards. 

BRIDGMAN'S EQUITY DIGEST.—Third edition, three yo. 
lumes, royal Svo, with the most extensive Table of Equity 
Cases ever published. 4/. 14s. 6d, boards. 

CHITTY’S CRIMINAL LAW and PRACTICE.— edi- 
tion, containing Forms of every description, for the Use of 
Magistrates, Sheriffs, Corcners, Clerks of the Peace, &c. &e, 
Four very large volumes. Mr. Peel's and the Marquis of 
Lansdowne’s Acts, with explanatory Schedules of the 
Statutes, are given at the end of the foarth volume. 41. 5s, 
boards. 

A DICTIONARY of PRACTICE in CIVIL ACTIONS in the 
Courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas, with Practical 
Forms and Directions under every head. By T, Les, Esq, 
Barrister at Law. The second edition, two volumes, royal 
8vo., 32. 3s. boards. 

SHEPPARD’S TOUCHSTONE of COMMON ASSURANCES, 
being a Treatise on Conveyancing, with very extensive Anno- 
tations. By E. G. Arner ey, Esq., Barrister at Law. Eighth 
edition. Two volumes, royal 8vo., 27. 10s. boards. 

A NEW and SYSTEMATIC ARRANGEMENT of COKE upon 
LYTTLETON, by J. H. Tuomas, Esq. Three volumes, royal 
8vo., 4/. 4s. boards. 

SUGGESTIONS for some ALTERATIONS of the LAW, on 
the Subjects of PRACTICE, PLEADING, and EVIDENCE, and 
the STATUTES of FRAUDS and LIMITATIONS. By Bow. 
Lawes, Serjeant at Law. Price 4s, boards. 

** Orders received as above, and the Books sent to any 
part of the Kingdom, with the usual allowance to Booksellers; 
but payment must be made in London. ; 
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Prevailing 
Cloud. 


Therm. | Barom. 


Winds. 
AsM.[P.M,|at Noon. inds 
\ 


Nov. Weath 


W.N.W.| Fair Cl. [Cirrostratus 
. | Moist. | Cir.Cirros. 
Ditto. |Cirrostratus 
/.| Fair Cl. i 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Serene. | 





Mon. 17/49 |46 . 38 
Pues. 18/433 (38 | 29. 70 J 
Wed. 19}46$ |39 . 80 
‘Thur. 20}46 [50 | 30. 00 
Frid. 21|51 j51_ | 29. 79 
Sat. 22/51 (484 | 29. 66 
Sun. 2340 (50 | 29. 82 


at 9 a.m. and 8 P.M. 
er 














Temperature registered | 





Nights fair throughont the week. Rain early on Wednesday 
morning. 
The stratus or fall cloud generally on calm mornings. 
Highest temperature at noon, 55°. 
Astronomical Observations. 
Mercury in Perihelio on Monday. 
Venus in Perihelio on Thursday. 
Sun entered Sagittarius on Saturday, 6h. 55m. A.M. 
Mercury stationary on Sunday. . 
Mars’s geocentric long. on Sunday, at 25° 22’ in Aquarius. 
Saturn’s ditto ditto 4° 17’ in Leo. 
Sun’s ditto ditto 1° 12’ in Sagittar. 
Length of day on Sunday, 8 h. 26 min. Decreased, Sh. 8. 
Sun.’s hor. motion on Sunday, 2’ 31” plus. 
num. of distance, 9.99429. 
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